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THE ANTIQUITY OF BABYLONIAN CIVILIZATION 


ALBERT T. CLAY 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


SoME YEARS AGO it was suggested that the scribe of Nabonidus 
(555-538) made a mistake in stating that Naram-Sin lived 3200 
years earlier; that instead, he should have written 2200 years. 
This would make the date of Naram-Sin about 2750 B. C. 
Although there were reasons for reducing the older figure, many 
Assyriologists, including the writer, felt that until conclusive 
evidence was forthcoming it was inadvisable to lop off 1000 
years. Recent discoveries have shown that the date 2750 B. C. 
is not far from correct... The date of Sargon, the founder of 
Akkad, following the chronology given in the dynastic tablets 
which are discussed below, would then be about 2847-2791 B. C. 

About twenty-five years ago, when some European savants 
regarded Sargon and Naram-Sin as legendary characters, Haynes 
at Nippur was digging through the pavement which was laid in 
the temple peribolos by one of these kings. Beneath the pave- 
ment of Naram-Sin he found thirty feet of accumulations of 
débris. Everything that was discovered belonging to the time 
of Sargon and Naram-Sin, letters, legal documents, temple admin- 
istrative archives, and the art, indicated a highly developed state 
of civilization. But what is more to the point in this connection, 
everything which was found in the strata beneath Naram-Sin’s 
pavement, and everything found elsewhere which belonged to the 
period prior to Sargon, pointed to a long antiquity for the culture 
represented by what was discovered. The character of the 
earliest script belonging to this age seemed, on palaeographical 
grounds, to carry us back to a time many centuries prior to the 
days of Sargon. The signs of even the earliest known writing 
are so far removed from the original hieroglyphs that it is only 
by the help of the values which we know the signs possess that 
we can make reasonable guesses as to what the original pictures 
of some of them might have been, while the majority are con- 





1 While there are no data at present to connect the V Uruk dynasty with that 
of III Ur, the number of kings in the lists given us by the Babylonian his- 
torians does not permit a large gap, if any. 


16 JAOS 41 
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ventionalized to such an extent that even this is not possible. 
The work of the sculptor in stone and bronze had been developed 
to such excellence that we can only infer that it required a long 
period to lead up to what had been produced. The artistic 
ingenuity displayed by the lapidary in metamorphizing a bit of 
stone into a beautiful gem, an art which even before Sargon’s 
age was greatly conventionalized and at its very height, also 
forces one to conclude that a long period in the development of 
this art preceded. 

There was a time when it seemed justifiable to take compara- 
tively little notice of the history that preceded Sargon; but so 
much has recently been brought to light that we are now in a 
position to clarify our views concerning this earlier period. 

During the past two decades a number of tablets and fragments 
have been found presumably all dating from the third millennium 
B. C., which have proved to be chronological works by ancient 
Babylonian historians. In the reconstructed list which follows, 
this material is marked A to E. 

(A) In 1906, Hilprecht published the reverse of a fragmentary 
tahlet which had been found in the Nippur Library, giving the 
names of kings and the years they ruled, of the Ur and Nisin 
dynasties.2, This was republished by Poebel, in 1914,” who, with 
the help of other texts, succeeded in reading also the obverse of 
the tablet, which contained the earliest dynasties. 

(B) In 1911, Pére Scheil published a very important tablet, in 
the possession of Mr. Bernard Maimon, which, although frag- 
mentary, gives the six dynasties between Akshak and Gutium 
inclusive, with the names of rulers and number of years they 
reigned.® 

(C) In 1912, Thureau-Dangin published an important tablet of 
Utu-begal, king of Erech, in which he tells how he terminated 
the rule of Gutium over Babylonia.‘ This enables us to restore 
what is now known as the V Uruk dynasty to its proper place. 

(D) In 1914, Poebel published several tablets, discovered in 
the Library at Nippur, one of which was written by a scribe in 
the fourth year of Ellil-bani, of the Nisin dynasty, i. e., about 





2 BE XX. 1. 

* HGT V. 5. 

* Comptes rendus de l’ Acad. des Inscr. 1911, 606 ff. 
4RA IX. 114 ff. 
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2200 B.C. These texts give the names of 134 kings who ruled 
Babylonia prior to his time. Another historiographer, who wrote 
during the reign of Damiq-ilishu, the last king of the same dynasty, 
had given a similar list. A summary informs us that there were 
eleven ‘cities of royalty,’ one of which had enjoyed five different 
dynasties, and the others, one, three, and four dynasties re- 
spectively; this covers 139 kings who ruled Babylonia. The 
date of the later scribe brings us close to the beginning of Ham- 
murabi’s reign, about 2123 B.C. Unfortunately these tablets® 
have come down to us in a fragmentary condition, most important 
parts being missing. 

(E) An important fragment of a similar list from the same 
source, has recently been published® by M. Léon Legrain, in which 
the three missing cities of the eleven are given, namely, Hamazi, 
Adab, and Mari, making the list complete. 

Several attempts have been made at reconstructing the sum- 
mary given at the close of the tablet published by Poebel, repre- 
senting these ‘cities of royalty’, in the order in which they first 
became seats of the dynasties.’ With the aid of the additional 
light furnished by the fragment published by Legrain, I offer in 
the following a new attempt at reconstructing the summary, as 
well as the list of dynasties. 


4 kingdoms of Kish 

5 kingdoms of Uruk 

3 kingdoms of Ur 

1 kingdom of Awan 

1 kingdom of Ha{mazi]® 
{2 kingdoms of Adab] 

[1 or 2 kingdoms of Mari] 
{1 or 2 kingdoms of Akshak] 
1 kingdom of Akkad 

1 kingdom of Guti 

1 kingdom of Nisin 





5 For these texts see Poebel, HGT7' Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5. 

6 The Museum Journal, 1920, 175 ff. 

7 Poebel, HT 87 ff. Ungnad, ZDMG 1917, 162 ff. Hommel in Nies, Ur 
Dynasty Tablets, 205 ff. Meissner, Babylonien und Assyrien, 1920, 23 ff. 

® In answer to an inquiry Doctor Legrain informed the writer after collating 
the tablet published previously (see HGT 2.25), that the character which is 
preserved is Ha. This unquestionably shows that the tablet read Hamazi. 
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RECONSTRUCTED LIST OF ROYAL CITIES 


I Kish 23 kings 18,000+ years 

I Uruk 11(?) “ 2171+ “ 

I Ur & > 171 “a 
Awan 3 356 * 

II Kish 4(?) “ 3,792 ” 
Hamazi a 7 


Adab™ 2(?) “ 
Ur® 4(?) “ 
Adab 1; * 
Mari 3(?) “ 
1(?)Akshak® —-1(?) “ 
III Kish** 3(?) “ 
Il Uruk® 3(?) “ 


II(?)Akshak 6 3007(?)B. 

‘| IV Kish 8 2978(?)B. 
III Uruk 1 2872(?)B. 
Akkad 12 2847(?)B. 

Uruk 5 2650(?)B. 
Gutium 21 2624(?)B. 


Uruk 1 2499(?)B. 


Ur 5 2474(?)B. 
Nisin 16 2357(?)B. 


139 





Qa anaaaa 


ore 





® This dynasty is proposed to account for the kings whose inscriptions were 
found by Banks at Bismaya. 

s> The number of years for this dynasty is obtained by subtracting the num- 
ber of kings and the years of the first and third dynasties from the total given 
for all three. On the two known kings assigned to this dynasty, cf. HT’ 196. 

8° The existence of two Akshak dynasties rests upon slender grounds. Zuzu 
of Akshak, whom Eannatum conquered (SAK p. 20), may only have been 
an ally of Mari. 

*1 It would seem as if Eannatum had founded this dynasty and that Enbi- 
Ashtar was the last king of it. 

* The three kings are only tentatively assigned to this dynasty. 
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I Kish Kingdom 


9 Kalumum 900 years 
10 Zugagib 840 “ 
11 Arwéd, son of a mushkenu 720 
12 Etana, the Shepherd 625 
13 Baliqam, son of Etana 410 
14 En-men-nun-na 611 
15 Melam-Kish 900 
16 Bar-sal-nun-na, son of Melam-Kish 1,200 
17 Me-za-mug(?), son of Bar-sal-nun-na 
18 En-gis(?)-gu(?), son of Bar-sal-nun-na 
19 En(?)-... 

20 ...-za(?) 
21 En(?)-... 
900 
23 Ag(?), son of En(?) 625 


23 kings 18,000 + x years 


Eanna or I Uruk Kingdom 


Mesh-kin-gasher, son of Shamash 325 years 
En-mer-k4r, son of Mesh-kin-gasher 420 “ 
Lugal-Marda, the Shepherd 1,200 
Dumu-zi (or Tammuz), the Hunter(?) 100 
Gilgamesh, son of the Highpriest of 

Kullab 126 
.. .-lugal, son of Gilgamesh 


11(?) kings (about 5 missing) 2,171 + years 


I Ur Kingdom 


1 Mesh-anni-pada 80 years 
2 Mesh-kiag-nunna, son of Mesh-anni-pada 30 “ 
3 Elulu”® _ 
4 Balulu’ 36 


— 


4 Kings 171 





“The new fragment published by Legrain makes it possible to restore the 
names E-lu[-lu] and Ba-lu[-lu]; Museum Journal, Dec. 1920, p. 179. 
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Awan Kingdom 
3 kings 356 years 
II Kish Kingdom 
Mesilim 
Lugal-tarsi 
Ur-sag 
4(?) kings 3,792 years 
Hamazi Kingdom 
1 ...-ni-ish 7 years 
I Adab Kingdom™ 
Lugal-dalu 
Me-igi-. . . 
2(?) kings 
II Ur Kingdom®” 
Annani 
Lu-Nannar, son of Annani 
4(?) kings 108 years 
II Adab Kingdom 


Lugal-anna-mundu" 
1 king 90 years 


Mari Kingdom 
Ansir 30 “ 
.. gi 
I-[sh]Jar-Shamash 


3(?) kings 30+ years 
I(?) Akshak Kingdom® 
. 1 Zuzu . 
III Kish Kingdom** 
1 Eannatum 
Lugal-tarsi 
3  Enbi-Ashtar 
3(?) kings 
II Uruk Kingdom® 
Enshagkushanna 
Lugal-kigub-nidudu 
Lugal-kisalsi 
3(?) kings 





1 See Poebel, BE VI. 2, 130, and HT' p. 
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II(?) Akshak 
, sve : 30 years 3077(?)" 
...-dalulu 12 “ 3047(?) 


2 

3 UR-UR 6 “ 3035(?) 
4 BA-SA-Saban 20 “ 3029(?) 
5 Ishu-il 24 “ 3009(?) 
6 Gimil-Sin, son of Ishu-il 7 “ 2985(?) 


6 kings 99 years 


IV Kish Kingdom 
KU-Bau or Bau-ellit 14 years 2978(?) 
BA-SA-Sin, son of Ku-Bau 25 “ 2964(?) 
Ur-"Zababa 6 “ 2939(?) 
Zimutar 30 “ 2933(?) 
Uzi-watar, son of Zimutar 6 “ 2903(?) 
El-muti 11 “ 2897(?) 
Imu-Shamash 11 “ 2886(?) 
Nania, the Jeweler 3 “ 2875(?) 


8 kings 106 years 


III Uruk Kingdom 
1 Lugal-zaggisi, son of Ukush 25 years 2872(?) 





12 The dates from Utu-hegal backward are uncertain, because the 25 years 
assigned that ruler are conjectural and also because it is not known whether 
any other kings intervened between his time and the reign of Ur-Engur of Ur. 
The date 2123 B. C., usually accepted for the beginning of Hammurabi’s 
reign, is used as a starting point. Thureau-Dangin, using his conjectural 
reading of 14 years for MJ 32: 15, makes the last year of Larsa 2123 — 29 
(43 — 14) =2094 B. C. as the close of Rim-Sin’s reign. As he ruled 61 years, 
the beginning then would be 2155. Assuming that Rim-Sin overthrew the 
dynasty of Nisin when he captured the city of Damigq-ilishu, Thureau-Dangin 
decides that the last year of Nisin was 2132 B.C. This makes the Nisin and 
Larsa dynasties begin in the same year, 2357. The date recently published 
by Dr. Grice (Chron. p. 20), namely, ‘The year he smote with his weapon the 
army of Elam and Zambia, king of Nisin,’ which she conjectured refers to Sin- 
idinnam, since this king of Larsa used the title of ‘King of Sumer and Akkad,’ 
would seem to show that this is at least approximately correct. It is to be 
noted, however, that according to these dates Zambia reigned one year after 
the close of Sin-idinnam. Moreover, it is not impossible that the Nisin dynasty 
came to a close when the Nisin era began. If this should prove correct it will 
require a modification of the synchronisms, and will probably make Sin- 
iqisham the contemporary of Zambia. 
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Akkad Kingdom 
Sharru-kin'” “¢  -2847(?) 
Uru-mush, son of Sharru-kin “«  2792(?) 
Manishtusu, son of Uru-mush “  2777(?) 
Naram-Sin, son of Manishtusu “« — 2770(?) 
Shargali-sharri, son of Naram-Sin “  2714(?) 


Igigi 
Imi 
Nanum 3 “ 2689(?) 
Tlulu 
Dudu 21 “ 2686(?) 
Gimil-Dur-x, son of Dudu 15 “ 2665(?) 


12 kings 197 years 


IV Uruk Kingdom 
Ur-nigin . 3 years 2650(?) 
Ur-gigir, son of Ur-nigin 6 “ 2647(?) 
Kudda 6 “ 2641(?) 
BASA-ili 5 “ 2635(?) 
Ur-Shamash 6 “ 2630(?) 


5 kings 26 years 


Gutium Kingdom 
Imbia 5 years 2624(?) 


Ingishu 7 “ 2619(?) 
Warlagaba 6 “ 2612(?) 
Iarlagarum 3(?) “ 2606(?) 
[  ]-gub'” 

[  ]-ti 

[ ]-an-gub 

[ }-bi 

Arlagan 

E-ir-ri-du-pi-zi-ir 





1® Legrain has quite recently discovered an additional fragment of the 
tablet published which determines the relationship of the first five kings of 
the dynasty and the years they ruled. See Museum Journal, 1921, p. 75. 

2” The same fragment found by Dr. Legrain furnishes the traces of the 
eighth to the eleventh names of this dynasty. 
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La-si-ra-ab 
Si-d-um 
21 Tirigan 


21 kings" 125 years 


V Uruk Kingdom 
1 Utu-hegal 25(?) years 2499(?) 


III Ur Kingdom 
1 Ur-Engur 18 2474 
Dungi, son of Ur-Engur 58 2456 
Amar-Sin, son of Dungi 9 2398 
Gimil-Sin, son of Amar-Sin 7 2389 
Ibi-Sin, son of Gimil-Sin 25 2382 


5 kings 


Nisin Kingdom 

Ishbi-Urra, a man from Mari 
Gimil-ilishu, son of Ishbi-Urra 
Idin-Dagan, son of Gimil-ilishu 
Ishme-Dagan, son of Idin-Dagan 
Libit-Ishtar 

Ur-Enurta - 

Bur-Sin, son of Ur-Enurta 
Iter-pisha, son of Bur-Sin 
Urra-imitti 

Sin(?)- 

Ellil-bani 

Zambia 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


Fa... 
Sin-magir 11 
Damiq-ilishu, son of Sin-magir 23 


—_—— 


16 kings 2254 years 


Like similar lists of other ancient peoples, the years of the early 
rulers are given in fabulous numbers. Leaving these out of con- 
sideration and allowing only an average of fifteen years for each 





8 Poebel’s text as well as the photograph read 21. _—Legrain’s fragment 
confirms this. 
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reign, we have a list of rulers extending beyond 4000 B. C. Ungnad’s 
conjectural date for the beginning of the first dynasty of Ur, that 
is exclusive of the first two dynasties containing thirty-four kings, 
is 3927 B.C.‘ Meissner also fixes the beginning of this dynasty 
at about 3900 B. C.° The minimum date, therefore, for the I Kish 
dynasty would be several centuries earlier. 

It seems proper in this connection to inquire whether it is reason- 
able to assume that the early Babylonian historians had adequate 
data at their disposal upon which to base these chronological lists. 
Although some progress has been made in excavating the mounds 
of the land, it can properly be said that this work has only been 
begun. While in a few of the mounds excavations have been 
systematically conducted, only the surface of others has been 
scratched, while hundreds of mounds are practically untouched. 
Yet, in spite of this fact, we have in our possession the original 
inscriptions of many of the rulers whose names are given in the 
lists, as well as a vast amount of material, by the help of which 
much that has been handed down by these historians can be fully 
verified. We are justified in concluding, even from the imperfect 
work as yet done on the mounds, that the historian in the advanced 
civilization of the Sargon and Nisin eras, as well as centuries earlier, 
had abundant data at his disposal from which to give us this skele- 
ton of history; and that, except for the longevity of some of the 
rulers, we may look upon the data as being of a comparatively 
trustworthy character. 

The period in which we are especially interested in this connec- 
tion is that which is covered by the list of kings prior to Sargon, 
and which is represented by the thirty feet of accumulations of 
debris beneath Naram-Sin’s pavement at Nippur, and by material 
found at such sites as Adab, Fara, Tello, etc. 

Going backward from the time of Sargon, let us briefly note some 
of the verifications of the reconstructed list. Sargon’s predecessor, 
named Lugal-zaggisi, who is well known through his own inscrip- 
tions, conquered Western Asia from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean.'® Other inscriptions inform us that Sargon con- 
quered him " and gained title to his territory. Ku-Bau, or Bau- 





“« ZDMG 1917, p. 166. 

1 Babylonien und Assyrien, 1920, p. 28. 
16 OBI 87. 36 ff. 

” HGT 34 I. 23 ff. 
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ellit, as her name is written elsewhere,'* is known from an omen 
text, according to which she subdued the land.'® The names of 
rulers mentioned in the reconstructed list, such as Eannatum (of 
the III Kish kingdom), who had been a Patesi of Lagash, and 
who conquered Mari, Akshak, and Kish, and became the mighty 
possessor of the whole land, is also a well known figure in Baby- 
lonian history.2° While excavations in Mesopotamia proper have 
not yet been begun, we can verify the statement that there were 
one or more Mari dynasties. A headless statue of a king of Mari, 
whose name, perhaps, following Ungnad,” is to be restored I-[S]ar- 
Shamash, is in the British Museum; and in the inscription engraved 
on it he calls himself patesi-gal of Enlil; from which it may be 
inferred that he ruled Babylonia. An-an-ni (of the II Ur king- 
dom), the builder of the gis-sar-mah of the temple at Nippur, is 
known through an inscription found in that city, as is also that 
of his son and successor Lu-Nannar. They are tentatively 
assigned to a dynasty of Ur, because the latter’s name is com- 
pounded with that of the god Nannar, the patron deity of that 
city. We have inscriptions referring to Lugal-anna-mundu”, as 
well as to Lugal-dalu, Me-igi..., kings of Adab. In this city, as 
also at Lagash, inscriptions have been found belonging to Mesilim, 
king of Kish.** The Elamite city, Hamazi, we know figured in the 
early history of Babylonia, for, as already nrentioned, it had been 
conquered by an early patesi of Kish, named Utug.2* Awan, also 
an Elamitic city, mentioned as a royal city in the dynastic lists, 
is known to have paid tribute to Sargon.?’ 

In previous years Gilgamesh of the earliest Erech dynasty, the 
hero of the epic which bears his name, was regarded as a mythica] 
personage; but frem a number of sources it is now definitely 
known that he was an important king of Erech; that he built the 
shutummu of the temple and the wall of that city;** and that he 





VR 441. 19. 

9 CT 28. 6. 

20 SAK 22. 21 f. 

"CT V. 2 (12146). 

2 Poebel, HT p. 190; Clay, Empire of the Amorites, p. 104. 
% See Poebel, HT’, p. 128. 

“4 BE VI. 2. 130; and HGT 75. 
*% Banks, Bismya, p. 201. 

26 OBI 102 and 109. 

27 Poebel, HT’ p. 128. 

28 Cf. SAK p. 222. 
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also built a part of the temple at Nippur.®® Besides the epic, still 
other traditions of Gilgamesh have been handed down. Tammuz, 
about whose name are gathered the wide-spread myths connected 
with him and Ishtar, was also a king of Erech. The Historical 
Epic published by Poebel shows that there was an invasion in the 
time of Tammuz by Elam.*° Sin-idinnam of Larsa informs us that 
Tammuz built the wall of Dur-Gurgurri.** While the religious 
literature is full of mythological references to Tammuz, the 
Babylonian historian, in his list of kings, simply names him as a 
ruler, stating that he was a hunter, and that he came from the 
city HA-A™, 

Going still further back, the dynastic lists inform us that Lugal- 
Marda, a prominent deity of later times, preceded Tammuz as 
king of Erech, and that he conquered and destroyed the city 
HA-A, and conducted wars ‘with Elam below, Halma above, and 
Tidnum in the West.’ The lists also show us that Etana, the 
hero of the epic which bears his name, who was subsequently also 
deified, was the twelfth king of the earliest known dynasty, that 
of Kish. 

We thus find in Babylonia a process analogous to what took place 
in Greece; epics were directly based on historical personages. 
Many deities turn out to be deified kings or queens. It is not 
improbable that even the goddess Ishtar may prove to have been 
originally some notable human figure; at all events the facts at our 
disposal assure us that the Babylonian historians, with temple 
libraries and archives of many cities at their disposal, with royal 
letters and votive inscriptions in great numbers (of which some 
have already been recovered), have in these lists furnished us 
with the names of historical personages and. not with fictitious 
characters. We, therefore, may confidently claim that Sargon was 
far from being the first ruler to build up a great nation in Western 
Asia, reaching from Elam to the Mediterranean;* and we must 
reject the statement that the earliest emergence of the Sumerian 





29 Poebel, HT p. 123. 
30 Tbid., p. 123. 

3 CT 15.18. 

% HT 116 ff. 


33 Breasted, Ancient Times, p. 122; Wells, Outline of History, p. 191, etc. 
P. V. Myers in his Ancient History is more guarded in the presentation. of 
this subject, p. 51. 
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city-kingdom was in the thirty-first century B. C.*4 The writer 
feels, on the basis of the new material, that he is justified in declin- 
ing to modify his view on the antiquity of Babylonian civilization. 
Moreover, it is still an open question whether the ‘first rise of 
civilization anywhere on the globe’ was in Egypt, as is claimed,*® 
or even in, Babylonia. 

It is not possible to give even the barest outline of a history of 
Babylonia without considering that of Elam, the neighboring 
country to the east, because the history of the two lands is insep- 
arably connected. A tablet dealing with the reign of Lugal-Marda, 
king of the I Uruk dynasty, the second known in Babylonian his- 
tory, informs us of an invasion of a city Ezen+Azak™ by the 
Elamites. This was the second time that they ‘came forth from 
the mountains’.** But what is more important, as pointed out, the 
dynastic lists show that the Elamite city Awan was the fourth of 
the ruling cities, and that later on Hamazi, another Elamite city, 
held the hegemony. Utug, one of the early patesis of Kish, tells 
of his having conquered Hamazi.*” 

M. de Morgan, a trained archaeologist, employing modern 
methods, spent more than ten years in excavating at the Elamite 
city Susa, and at Mussian, about 93 miles west of Susa. At Susa 
he cut through no less than 25 metres of accumulation, and was 
able to trace strata which represented a period from the Neolithic 
to the present time. He noted here two distinct strata in the pre- 
historic period. The first of these was distinguished from the 
second by a fine, wheel-made, red pottery which was polished, and 
decorated with black bands. It was also decorated with designs 
laid on in brown color. The freely-painted patterns included 
geometric, spherical, and herring-bone designs. Animal and vege- 
table forms also were used in these designs. Since no Neolithic 
period has been noted for Babylonia we scarcely expect to find 
pottery of this sort in that land; although at Eridu, Thompson, 
who excavated during the war for the British Museum, informs us 
he found fragments similar to this Elamite pottery. M.de Morgan 





4 Breasted, Scientific Monthly, 1920, p. 200. 

% Chicago University Record, Oct. 1920, p. 242. It is interesting, however, 
to note that Wells says: ‘At Nippur evidence of a city community existed 
there at least as early as 5000 B. C., and probably as early as 6000 B. C., an 
earlier date than anything we know of in Egypt.’ Outline of History, p. 184. 

36 Poebel, HT 122. 

37 OBI 108 and 109. 
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has shown that the pottery he discovered in Elam has great simi- 
larity to that belonging to pre-historic Egypt.** Attention has 
been called by Sayce to its resemblance to pottery found in Cap- 
padocia, in Turkestan, and in Syria.*® 

The second pre-historic period of Susa represents a retrogression 
in development, for the pottery is porous and coarser; but near 
the close of this period, stone cups and vases appear. The writing 
found in the early historical period, known as the proto-Elamite, 
which has no connection with the Sumerian system, appears to 
have had a long development prior to the earliest known; for the 
signs have already lost their pictorial character. In the period 
when Babylonian viceroys ruled at Susa, which is coincident with 
what we call the age of Sargon, it seems that the Semitic syllabary 
and even the Babylonian language displaced the early Elamite 
script and language, although the latter continued to be used for 
accounts, inventories, and other ordinary purposes. At this early 
period, therefore, Semites exerted such an influence upon Elam 
that their language and system of writing were adopted by that 
land, for we find the native princes using the system in their 
mémorial and monumental records.“ 

The results at Mussian were somewhat different for the Neo- 
lithic period, this city apparently having been established at an 
earlier date than Susa. In this period crude pottery made by hand 
was used. This was followed by the period of the delicately made 
pottery, characteristic of the earlier period at Susa; and by a third 
of a still higher character, when copper was extensively used and 
displaced the flint and obsidian tools and weapons. 

There is no trace of a Neolithic period in Babylonia, although 
Taylor in his excavations at Eridu found flint implements,“ as 
did also Thompson at the same site.” In fact they have been 
found lying on the surface of other mounds,“ doubtless indicating 
that in certain periods they were imported as cheap material for 
the poorer population. It seems that copper was also used in 
Babylonia at a very early time. Haynes reported having found 
some of the metal in one of the lowest strata at Nippur. At Fara, 





38 Revue de I’ Ecole d’ Anthropologie, 1907, p. 410 f. 

39 See Sayce, Archaeology of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, p. 47. 
40 See King, Sumer and Akkad, p. 289. 

41 JRAS 15, p. 410, plate II. 

See Wells, Outline of History, I, p. 188. 

* Banks, Bismya, p. 103. 
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the pre-diluvian city of Shurippak, one of the most ancient known 
in the valley, copper was also found in the earliest strata.‘ 

The indications are that in Elam with its valleys so well adapted 
for agriculture, with its hills for grazing, its quarries for stone, its 
mines for metal, and its forests, man throve long before the time 
when through intelligence, skill, and labor it was possible for him 
to live in alluvial Babylonia. Moreover, the indications are that 
Elam developed its civilization as early as Babylonia, if not earlier. 
From these considerations it becomes apparent.why the present 
writer cannot follow the view that a so-called Egypto-Babylonian 
culture ‘brought forth the earliest civilization in the thousand 
years between 4000 and 3000 B. C., while all the rest of the world 
continued in Stone Age barbarism or savagery,’ and that the 
diffusion of civilization from this so-called Egypto-Babylonian 
culture centre began after 3000 B. C. to stimulate Europe and inner 
Asia to rise from barbarism to civilization.* ‘ 

What is true of the antiquity of Elam’s civilization, to the east of 
Babylonia, is also true of the antiquity of her western neighbor; 
it is also impossible to write a history of Babylonia without includ- 
ing that of Amurru. In the light of the material which the present 
writer assembled from cuneiform and other sources, there can be 
no doubt whatever that the civilization of Mesopotamia and 
Syria not only synchronized with the earliest known in Babylonia, 
but also that these are the lands whence the Semitic-Babylonians 
came.*® Not only do the antediluvian kings of Babylonia bear 
West Semitic names, but also the first five known rulers of the Kish 
dynasty. Lugal-Marda, one of the kings of the early Erech 
dynasty, conquered Tidanum or Tidnum, an early name of 
Amurru.*’ This is the land of Humbaba, with whom Gilgamesh 
fought.“* Mari, on the Euphrates, was the capital of I-(shjar- 
Shamash, (previously read ...-um-Shamash), who called himself 
patesi-gal of Enlil.*® In the time of Eannatum this city was allied 





“ King, Sumer and Akkad, 24 ff. 

Breasted, Scientific Monthly, 1919, p. 577. 

“Clay, Amurru the Home of the Northern Semites, and The Empire of the 
Amorites. 

“ Poebel, HT 117. 

48 See the Empire of the Amorites, p. 87, and Jastrow-Clay, An Old Baby- 
lonian Version of the Gilgamesh Epic, p. 25. 
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with Akshak against him;** and Sargon informs us that he captured 
Mari.*' Ina paper published more than a decade ago on the study 
of the names of the Nisin rulers, the writer advanced the view 
that Nisin was ruled by Western Semites.* A few years later 
Barton published an inscription which confirmed this conjecture, 
showing that Ishbi-Urra, the founder of the dynasty, was ‘a man 
from Mari.’* In other words, like Eannatum of Lagash, who made 
Kish the seat of his Empire, Ishbi-Urra of Mari made Nisin his 
capital. Then followed the suggestion, since Ishar-Shamash, king 
of Mari, called himself patesi-gal of Enlil, that possibly Mari may 
well have been the seat of a Babylonian kingdom.** Such a view 
is now confirmed by Legrain’s fragment of a dynastic list referred 
to above.*®> The fragment shows beyond doubt that Mari was 
the capital of Babylonia centuries before Sargon’s time; and that 
it was one of the eleven capitals of early kingdoms. Amurru thus 
steps upon the scene as an actual Empire in the fourth millennium 
B. C. 

In this connection still another discovery recently made should 
be mentioned. In a text published by Schroeder, the city Mari 
is equated with shadu erinu, ‘cedar mountain’, and with mdtu hatti, 
which seems to imply that the land of the Hittites and very 


probably the Lebanon region were at one time dominated by the 
city Mari.5* 

Legrain’s tablet not only conclusively shows that the history 
and culture of Amurru had a great antiquity, settling this matter 
beyond any further cavil, as well as the fact that the Amorite 
civilization was already ancient when it is claimed Arabs first 
began to pour into Syria and Mesopotamia,*® but also the fact that 





50 RA III. 106 ff. 

5! F1GT 34, col 5, and 6. 4. 

8 JAOS 28. 142. 

8 Barton, Babylonian Texts, 9. 2. 

4 See Poebel, H7' 101; and The Empire of the Amorites, pp. 104, 107. 

5 Museum Journal, Dec. 1920, 175 ff. 

58 See M DOG 35. 183 : 11. The writer’s attention was called to this passage 
by Dr. W. F. Albright. 

56 See Clay, Empire of the Amorites, 27 ff. Winckler’s thousand-year period- 
ical disgorging theory, to account for the Semites in Syria and Babylonia, 
which has been adopted by so many, finds no support as investigations proceed. 
The ultimate origin of the Semites may be Arabia, Abyssinia, or Armenia, as 
certain scholars have maintained (see Barton, Semitic Origins, and JAOS 35, 
214 ff.; Noeldeke, Encyclopedia Britannica, X XVI, p. 640, ete.), but historical 
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the city Mari, played such an important réie in Babylonian history 
furnishes proof for a very important link in the writer’s theory con- 
cerning the Amorite origin of the Semitic Babylonian culture.*” 
The idea that the Semitic Babylonian was the language brought 
by the Arabs with them frem the desert into Babylonia, and that it 
there developed, under certain influences, into what was later 
called Akkadian, finds no support in a study of the language. The 
close affinity of the Semitic Babylonian to the Hebrew and Ara- 
maic, as against the Arabic, has been fully demonstrated. But 
what is more to the point in this connection is the fixed character 
of the grammatical peculiarities of the language in the earliest 
inscriptions, so distinct from the other Semitic groups, which makes 
it appear reasonable to infer that it had a long development under 
Sumerian influences prior to the earliest known period. And 
what is true of the language is also true of the script. The study 
of the phonograms used in the inscriptions of the Akkad dynasty, 
those used in the Semitic inscriptions of the same era found in 
Elam, and those belonging to the period of the Ur dynasty,** 
especially in view of the fact that the Semites employed many 
phonetic values which the Sumerians did not have, permits us to 





or archaeological data do not show that a wave from the desert furnished 
Babylonia with its first Semites, in the dynasty of Sargon, about 2500 B. C., 
nor Syria and Mesopotamia with Arabs, called Hebrews, Amorites, Moabites, 
and Edomites about 1500 B. C. (Luckenbill, Biblical World, 1910, p. 22, 
and AJSL 28, p. 154); nor that the Hebrews represent one of these ‘wild 
hordes from the Arabian wilderness,’ whom a wave of migration brought 
into Palestine between 1400 and 1200 B. C. (Breasted, Ancient Times, pp. 102, 
104, 200 f.). For other recent references to the theory see Rogers, History of 
Babylonia and Assyria, 2, p. 6; Macalister, Civilization in Palestine, p. 27; 
King, History of Babylon, p. 125, ete. 

57 In Legrain’s discovery support is also found for the idea advanced by 
the writer that the deity of the city Mari is Mari, which is also written Mar, 
Mar™, Mer, Me-ir, Mi-ir; with the common interchange of mem and waw 
written We-ir, also "\) (see Empire, p. 71 f.). And since Mar-tu=Amurru, 
which interchanges with Mar (see Empire, p. 68), it follows that like Anu and 
Antu, which apparently were the deities of the city now called ‘Anah and 
Anathoth, below the city Mari on the Euphrates, Mar and Martu were identi- 
fied with that city. Further, this discovery supports the view that the name 
Amurru, which was also written "iW or Oru (see Amurru, p. 102), was very 
probably given to the geographical extension of Amurru into Babylonia, 
doubtless at the time the Amorites held sway over that land; especially be- 
cause the same cuneiform ideogram BUR-BUR stood for Uri (later called 
Akkad) as well as Amurru (or Ari) (Amurru p. 104). 

58 Ungnad, ‘Materialien zur altakkadischen Sprache,’ MV AG 1915, 2, 
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conclude also that while the Semitic syllabary goes back to the 
Sumerian, its wide divergence already in this early age implies 
that it had been adopted long anterior to the period to which the 
earliest Semitic inscriptions belong. 

It must be regarded as unfortunate that such Semitic centres as 
Opis and Akkad, which did not flourish in later periods, not only 
have not been excavated, but are not even definitely located; and 
that only a little work has thus far been done at Kish. Genouillac 
in 1912 spent some weeks excavating at El Ohemir, the mounds 
covering that ancient city; but the material he discovered remains 
unpublished in Constantinople. A Semitic inscription on stone, 
however, belonging to the archaic period, apparently found at 
Kish or Delehem, was published by Nies.*® It is a list of sales of 
certain pieces of land, and is one of the earliest Semitic inscriptions 
known. From paleographical evidence, it appears to have been 
written many centuries before the time of Sargon. But the Semitic 
inscription which the ancient scribe copied from a statue of Lugal- 
zaggisi at Nippur® would be sufficient to show that the Semitic 
language was written before Sargon’s time. 

Certainly those who hold that the Semitic inhabitants in Baby- 
lonia and Amurru owed their presence there to successive waves 
from Arabia will find little justification for their views in a study 
of the Semitic Babylonian syllabary; and especially for the claim 
that after the conquest of Sargon, his nomad tribesmen from Ara- 
bia dropped their unsettled life, forsook their tents, and took up 
fixed abodes, when ‘a Semitic language began to be written for 
the first time’. Such views must be abandoned. 

The glimpse that the early historians give us into the earliest 
known period in Babylonian history enables us to determine not 
only that the tribal state had long since passed, and that the days 
of independent city-states were over, but that imperialism was 
already well established. We find North and South united, and 
governed by a central authority. We find the Semite ruling the 
Sumerian. While, as already mentioned, the first known rulers 
of the Kish dynasty bear Semitic names, those of the last ten of 
the twenty-three are written in Sumerian. En-me-nun-na, the 
first bearing a Sumerian name, is not called the son of Baliqam 





5° Nies and Keiser, Historical, Religious and Economic Texts, No. 2. 
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(who was the son of Etana), which may mean that he was an 
usurper. It is not improbable also, although his name was written 
in Sumerian, that it was Semitic. We find the temple Eanna at 
Erech, so prominently mentioned in the literature and history of 
the land, not only already in existence in this early period, but 
that it gave its name to the second known dynasty. How much 
earlier Kanna had been established, and how many other of the 
well-known temples were then in existence, we cannot surmise at 
present. And it should be added that several of the kings of the 
earliest two known dynasties had made such an impression upon 
their age by their powerful deeds that they have been immortalized 
in literature and art, not confined to the history of Babylonia. 

The glimpse we get into this early chapter of Babylonian history 
not only affords material for reflection, but it is suggestive of many 
questions that we should like to see solved. We ask ourselves 
what was the impelling force in the political development which 
brought about the formation of this Empire? Was this hegemony 
due to one race or religious centre, desiring power and tribute 
after having triumphed over the other? Had the open and defence- 
less character of the country anything to do with the union of the 
city-states? Was the desire to have a central authority due to 
prudential reasons, so that their irrigation system could be prop- 
erly regulated; for we know that in this land, where the rainfall 
is so small, life is dependent upon the rivers? As investigations 
proceed and other sites are excavated, more light upon the situa- 
tion may be expected; but with it more problems to be solved will 
arise. 

It has been assumed by Poebel that the ascendency of Kish 
followed the deluge. It is not improbable that the inundation 
which made such an impression upon the ancient Babylonians did 
shortly precede; although it is also probable that the list simply 
marks the beginning of the first hegemony, or the first one of the 
postdiluvian period. Of course no one would attempt to assert 
that there was not a period when the settlements of people grad- 
ually developed into cities, and existed as independent principal- 
ities. Babylonian civilization did not rise like a deus ex machina. 

In the fragmentary creation myth found in the Nippur library, 
and published by Poebel, it is said that the creator ‘founded five 
cities in clean places.’ All but one® of these cities are known or 
identified. Larak, the Larancha mentioned by Berosus as the city 
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in which three of the antediluvian kings ruled, does not seem to 
have been mentioned in the postdiluvian periods, except in the 
contracts of the time of Artaxerxes I and Darius II. In one of 
these texts we are informed that the city was on the bank of the 
‘old Tigris’. Shurippak, another of the cities, was the home of 
the Babylonian Noah. Fara, on the Shatt el-Kar, which was once 
the Euphrates, is identified as that city.*4 The excavations at this 
site by Koldewey and Andrae have yielded inscribed material of 
a very archaic period.®© The other two cities, Eridu and Sippar, 
are well known; the creation stories prominently mention also 
Nippur and Erech. Naturally, these myths are based upon late 
impressions concerning the antiquity of these cities. 

Nippur is, doubtless, one of the earliest cities of the plain. The 
legend connecting Lugal-Marda, a king of the second dynasty, 
with the theft of the tablets of fate from the palace of Enlil;* 
the reference in the early Babylonian version of the Gilgamesh epic 
in which Enkidu tells the hero, “Enlil has decreed for thee the king- 
ship over men’;*’ as well as references to Nippur and her deity, 
would seem to imply that the position of Enlil as ‘the lord of 
lands’ was established, doubtless, long before the hegemony of 
Kish was created. We know that when Babylon secured the 
hegemony in Hammurabi’s time, the latter endeavored to rob 
Enlil of his position. Nippur was so, well established long before 
the ascendency of Kish as the chief sanctuary of the land, that it 
had maintained its position until the time of Hammurabi. At 
present there is nothing known upon which even a plausible con- 
jecture can be based as to why Nippur and her deity came to 
occupy this unique position in Babylonia. Moreover, when we 
reflect upon the discoveries made by Haynes in the strata beneath 
Naram-Sin’s level, in connection with other discoveries made else- 
where, we begin to realize that two thousand five hundred years 
is an extremely low estimate for the period represented by the 
thirty feet of accumulations below that ruler’s pavement. 

Whether prior to the establishment of this urban civilization 
there was a tribal state in Babylonia remains to be determined. 
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Certainly prior to the time when Kish secured the dominancy of 
the land there must have been a long period, at the beginning of 
which the Semites entered the country. With their knowledge of 
irrigation, they gradually harnessed the rivers and made it possible 
to establish the first settlements in the alluvium. It was during this 
period that the land was entered by the Sumerians, who, according 
to the belief of certain scholars, assimilated the civilization of the 
conquered by adopting their Semitic gods, and imposed upon them 
at the same time their own advanced culture,** which had its 
origin and development elsewhere, perhaps in Central Asia. 
Egyptian archaeologists inform us that pre-historic man lived 
in the terraces along the Nile; and that the alluvium was formed 
only about six to eight thousand B.C. It is not improbable that 
this was about the time the alluvium of the Tigro-Euphrates valley 
was ready to receive man. Prior to his entrance upon this deposit 
it is reasonable to hold that he occupied the regions further up the 
two rivers. Above Hit, where the alluvium begins, there are nat- 
ural agricultural districts, not only close to the rivers, but also 
over widespread areas. For example, Willcox, who has studied 
the rivers in the interests of his engineering undertakings, was so 
impressed with agricultural possibilities of the region south of 
‘Anah that he has attempted to locate ‘the Garden of Eden’ in 
this region. Five or six thousand years ago, before the ‘degrada- 
tion of the cataracts’, he tells us, in this country there was a free 
flow for irrigation purposes.®® It was here that the Semite who 





6’ See Edward Meyer, Sumerier und Semiten, whose chief argument is that 
the bald and beardless Sumerians pictured their gods with hair and beards 
after the manner of the Semites. This position seems to be verified more 
and more as we become acquainted with the material from the early period. 

69 From the Garden of Eden to the Crossing of the Jordan, 3 ff. The statement 
has recently been made that agriculturally this country could not support a 
kingdom. This observation must be due to the fact that the road which the 
observer took is for the greater part far removed from the river. Sir William 
Willcox’s description of this country is: ‘Garden succeeds garden, orchards 
and date-groves lie between fields of corn or cotton, and life and prosperity 
are before us wherever the water can reach. Though to-day, owing to the 
degradation of the cataracts—a degradation whose steady progress was 
noticed by the writers of the Augustan age,—water-wheels are necessary to 
irrigate gardens, the benches of river deposit above the highest floods of our 
time prove that in days not very remote the water led off from above the 
cataracts irrigated with free flow gardens situated a little down-stream of 
them and out of reach of the floods. Such was the Garden of Eden of the 
Bible.’ ‘In the tract stretching from this reach of the Euphrates to Damascus 
wild wheat, too, has its home.’ 
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moved into the plain of Shinar very probably learned the art of 
irrigation. . 

The first people who moved into Babylonia had little or no 
chance to develop large settlements, because each year the floods 
would drive them away. The rivers had to be harnessed and the 
floods controlled before permanent settlements were possible. 
This involved the intelligent and united effort of many, having 
considerable knowledge of natural laws, and a people who were 
amenable to regulations upon which they had agreed. It was 
necessary not only for the individual to coéperate with his neigh- 
bor, but also for the urban communities to codperate with each 
other in their effort to control the floods. This being true, no other 
conclusion can be reached than that civilization had its dawn in 
a remoter period; nor may we assume that there was a period in 
Babylonia when people lived in a state of savagery. 

The important work that lies immediately before us, besides 
deciphering and publishing the tens of thousands of records already 
recovered, is the excavation of a certain number of well-selected 
sites in Western and Central Asia; so that we can gradually 
recover knowledge concerning their lost civilizations.”° Of the 





70 In Babylonia there are thousands of square miles of territory which have 
not even been explored. Captain Bertram Thomas, an Assistant Political 
Officer, who had been stationed at Kalat Sikar on the Shatt el-Hai, informed 
the writer that on a journey through the vast territory east of that river he 
found the dry beds of four great canals paralleling the Shatt el-Hai, the 
shores of which were lined with hundreds of tells; and yet only three ancient 
sites are recorded on the maps of that entire region; namely, Tello, Surgul, 
and El-Hibba. Four expeditions have been conducted at Nippur, lasting a 
little over five years. With as large a force as has been used, it will require 
nearly a century to complete the excavations at that site. Erech, Ur, and 
many other sites will require as much time. While Hall was digging at Ur, 
two years ago, he sent a gang to attack a small mound several miles north of 
that city, called Tell Obeid, too small to have been recorded on the maps. 
Almost at once they came upon bronze objects of the early period, which are 
more remarkable than any yet found in Babylonia. The country is literally 
covered with larger and smaller tells. The same is true of ancient Assyria. 
Some work has been done at a few major mounds, but hundreds remain unre- 
corded in any form. In digging graves a native found some bronze objects 
in a low and insignificant mound south of Nineveh, called Balawat, which 
when later excavated proved to be a palace of Shalmaneser III, where the 
now famous bronze gates were found. East of Assyria the country is covered 
with thousands of tells representing ancient civilizations; in one or several of 
these we may discover the oldest traces of the Sumerian civilization. 
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thousands of mounds in Western Asia outside of Babylonia and 
south of Carchemish, systematic excavations have been conducted 
only at two in Elam; and excepting Palestine, at not a single one 
in Syria and Mesopotamia proper. 

It is the opinion of the writer that when such sites as Aleppo, 
or some of the many tells in its vicinity, Byblos, Haran, Werdi 
(the ancient Mari),” ‘Anah, and other sites on the Euphrates, are 
excavated, we shall find that the ancient culture of Syria and 
Mesopotamia, known as Amurru in ancient times, synchronized 
with the earliest found in Egypt, and that it was indigenous, and 
not dependent culturally upon what happened to drift in from the 
so-called Egypto-Babylonian group. 





* Clay, Empire of the Amorites, p. 110. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN EDITING this eighth book of the Kashmirian Atharva-Veda 
the material is presented in the manner used in editing Books 5 
and 7 (published in volumes 37 and 40 of this JouRNAL). The 
transliteration (in italics) is not given line for line but is continuous, 
with the number of each line in brackets. About forty per cent of 
the ms has now been published. When the numerous unsolved 
passages are contemplated, little satisfaction can be felt in pub- 
lishing these successive books: but in the larger aspects, when the 
Paippalida is compared with other texts, the work appears more 
worth doing and it seems possible that some valuable results will 
ultimately be attainable. 

The abbreviations employed are the usual ones, except that ‘S’ 
is used to refer to the AV of the Saunakiya School, and ‘ms’ (sic) 


is used for manuscript. The signs of punctuation used in the ms 


are fairly represented by the vertical bar (=colon) and the ‘2’ 


(=period); the Roman period is used for virdéma; daggers indi- 
cate a corrupt reading; asterisks indicate lacunae. 

Of the ms.—This eighth book in the Kashmir ms begins on 
f104b1 and ends at f111b20—seven and one half folios. There 
is no defacement of any consequence; most of the pages have 19 
or 20 lines, tho 3 have 18 lines and one has 21. 

Punctuation, numbers, etc—Within the individual hymns punc- 
tuation is most irregular: the colon mark is a few times placed 
below the line of letters rather than init. At f110a, lines 11 and 12, 
accents are marked on two padas. The hymns are grouped in 
anuvakas, of which there are four with five hymns in each: anu 1 
no 5 has no kinda number after it but only anu 5 (sic), and 
similarly after anu 4 no 5 there is written only anu 5. There are 
only a few corrections marginal or interlinear. At the end of 
hymn no 9 stands some prose which does not seem to be a part 
of the hymn: the ms however gives no indication of this. After 
the numeral stands ‘apnipavrahmasiktam.1 zz’ and in the left 
margin is a star and the words ‘vrahmasiktam karanam.’ At 
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the bottom of f107b in smaller characters and in parentheses is 
written a variant of hymn 10 st 12 which is given in lines 17 and 
18 of £107b. 

Extent of the book.—This book contains 20 hymns of which 2 are 
prose. The normal number of stanzas in a hymn is clearly 11; 
17 hymns are edited as having 11 stanzas each, tho in 5 or 6 of 
these there is some slight chance for doubts. Assuming the cor- 
rectness of the stanza divisions as edited below we make the 
following table: 

17 hymns have 11 stanzas each = 187 stanzas 
l hymn has__12 stanzas = 12 
2 hymns have 13 stanzas each = 26 


20 hymns have 225 stanzas. 


New and old material.—There are 11 hymns of this book which 
may be called new, tho two of them embody material appearing 
as complete hymns in §, and others contain some stanzas or padas 
already familiar. The number of essentially new stanzas is 114 
and the new padas are approximately 467. 

Of the hymns of § appearing in this book 2 are in § 4, 4 in § 5, 
1 in 86, and 2 in 819; and 2 hymns of the RV appear here. 
S 6.25 is used as part of our hymn 16 and § 19.2 as part of our 
hymn 8. 


ATHARVA-VEDA PAIPPALADA-SAKHA 
BOOK EIGHT 
1 
(S 5.11) 


(f104b1] athdstamam likhyate z z om namo ndrdyandya z om 
namas sivabha-[2|gavatydi z z om kayd diva asurdya pravamah 
katha pitre harayes tve-[3|)sunrmnah | prsnir varuna daksindm 
dadavan punarmaghatvam manasd cikitse | [4] na kdmena punar- 
magho bhavami samprschi kam prschim etam updjet.| kena [5] ma 
tvam atharvam kdvyena kena jatendsi jadtavedah satvasam gabhiran 
kdvyena satvam [6] jdtendsmi jdtavedah ma me ddso ndryo 
mahitvam vratar mimdya yad aham ha-[7|nisya na tvad anyah 
kivitaro na vedhaé anu dhirataro varuna svadhdvah tvam ajiga visvd 
[8] janmani vettha matam na tuj jano mam vibhdyah z tvam hy 
anga varuna svadhdvo [9] vised vettha janma sraddhadani te | kimm 
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end rajasas paro sti kim avarend [10] avaram astra | ya ekam end 
rajasas paro sti parekena diiddhyam tyajanyat. [11] tatve vidvan 
varunas pravravim adhovacasas panayo bhavantu nicir masa [12] 
ya upa sarpantu ripra tvam hy afiga varuna vravisi | punarmaghesv 
avadyani bhi-[13]ri so kha pdnvad bhyavatavaca bhiir ma tvd vocamn 
arddhassam jandsah & m4 vo-[14]camn arddhassam jandsah punas 
te prsnim janabhir dadasi | stotram mesvam & yd-[15|hi janesv antar 
devesu mdnusesu riprad | yd te stotrani bandhandni yani de-[16}hi 
tam mahyam yaditatvam asti | yadyo nas saptapatas sakhdsas 
samano ba-{17|ndhur varunas sama jah vada vaitad vamdam sama 
ja dajami tubhyam yaditatva-[18]m asti | devo devaya grnate vayodha 
vipro vipradya stuvate sumedhah a-[19]|jijano hi varuna svadhdvam 
atharvanam pitaram visvadevam tasma urva-[fl05a]yus krnuhi 
prasgastam sakhaé no sti varunas ca bandhuhz 1 2z 

For the introductory phrase and invocation read: athastamar 
likhyate z z om namo narfyanaya z of namas Sivabhagavatyai z 

For the hymn read: oh kathé divyayasuriya privadah katha 
pitre haraye tvesanrmnah | prSnim varuna daksinarh dadavan 
punarmaghatvarh manasa cikitse z 1 z na kamena punarmagho 
bhavami sarnpreche karh prSnim etim upaje | kena sa tvam 
atharvan kavyena kena jatendsi jatavedih z 2 z satyam ahar 
gabhiras kavyena satyam jaitenismi jatavedih | na me diso 
naryo mahitva vratarh mimfya yad ahah dharisye z 3 z na tvad 
anyah kavitaro na vedha& anyo dhirataro varuna svadhavah | 
tvam afiga vi$vi janmani vettha sa cin nu tvaj jano mayi bibhaya 
z 4 2 tvam hy afiga varuna svadhavo visva vettha janma 
téraddhadanite | kim en& rajasas paro ‘sti kim avarenivaram 
amiira z 5 z yad ekam ena rajasas paro ‘sti para ekena {didahyam 
cid anyat | tat te vidvin varunas pra vravimy adhovacasas 
panayo bhavantu nicdir dis&é ya upa sarpantu fripra z 6 z tvarh 
hy afiga varuna vravisi punarmaghesv avadyani bhiri | mo gu 
tpanv abhy etavato bhir ma tv4 vocann aradhasam jandsah z 7 
Zz ma& ma vocann aradhasarhn jandsah punas te prSnim jaritar 
dadami | stotrarh me viSvam 4 yahi janesv antar devesu manusesu 
vipra z 8 z ya te stotrani bandhanani yany antar devesu manusesu 
vipra | dehi tan mahyar yad adattam asti yujyo nas saptapadas 
sakhasah z 9 z sam& nau bandhur varuna sam& ja veda vaitad 
tvarhdarh sama ja | dadimi tubhyarh yad adattam asti yujyas te 
saptapadas sakhasmi z 10 z devo devaya grnate vayodha vipro 
vipraya stuvate sumedhah | ajijano hi varuna svadhavann athar- 
vanam pitararh vaiSvadevam | tasm& urvayus krnuhi praéastarh 
sakha no ‘sti varuna$ ca bandhuh z 11 z 1 z 
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In st la the correction praivadah is very uncertain; the ms 
points rather to a form of bri. Edgerton suggests bravima. 
In 5b it is possible that the ms has only a corruption of the § 
form supranite: and in 6b perhaps durnagam as in § is intended. 
As the hymn is very unclear it is hard to edit the Paipp text with 
any confidence. 


2 
(S 5.13) 
vrsa me ravo [2] rabhasaé ni tanyatur ugrena tam vacasd badhdi tu 
te | aham tam asya grabhir agrabha rasam jyo-[3)tiseva tapasod 
ayatu siryah | 
With na for ni pada a can stand, tho rabhasa is suspicious; in 
b read badhe: in c grbhir agrabharh seems good, in d etu. 


yat te modaka visam tat tabhir agrabham grhndmi madhya-[4]m 
utdvasam bhiyasd nesad atu te | 

In a modakarh would not seem good; read ‘podakar with §; 
in b tat ta etabhir: in c I would supply from § and read madh- 
yamam uttamarh rasam; for d read utaévamarh ° neSad 4d u te. 


balena te. balam harmi tarma sanmi te tamni | r-[5]sena harmi te 
visam ahe marista ma jivi pratyag arbhetu tvd visam | 

In a read hanmi, for b (which may be a gloss) tanvé hanmi te 
tanim, in c visena hanmi: in d I would suggest marisya, and 
jivih; in e read abhy etu. 
asitasya [6] tayimdtasya babhror upodakasya ca | métrdhastasva 
manyor jyam ugrasyava dhanyano vi mu-[7]ficami rathan iva | 

In a read taimatasya: in c probably satrasihasya, in d ugrasyeva 
dhanvano. Padas ab occur Ppp 1.44.lab. 
kailat prsnir upatarni babhiivad me Sunutdsitalikad | [8] ma nas 
caksus kimam aprsthdtasyadvayddvau varse ramadhvam | 

Probably the reading intended here is that of § with slight 
variations; we might read then: kdirita prSna upatrnya babhrav 
& me Srnutasita alikah | ma nas sakhyus sthimanam api sthata- 
Sravayanto varse ramadhvam. 

As given here pada d lacks one syllable; § has ni vise. 


dlaka ca vyacalu ptva [9] yas te mata ca vidma te vidvato baddhato 
bandhus sa rasas kim karigyasi | 

For pada a I can get nothing; read pita in b: for c read vidma 
te viSvato bandhu, in d so ‘rasas. 
udakila-[10]ya duhi jatd jasvasaghnya pratamgarta druhasin usaéhin 
arasdn akah 
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In a read duhita, for b probably jaté dasya asiknyah as sug- 
gested by Whitney: if the first word of pada c is prataikam, as 
in S, the rest of the pada might be dudruhusir tho the gender of 
this does not go smoothly with the next pada. 


kanvd [11] svdvid avravid gired avacarantikad yah kadsyema khani- 
tramas tasdm ara-[12])matamam visam | 

Possibly pada a can stand: § has karna $vavit tad; in b read 
girer, in c kaS cemah khanitrimas, in d arasatamarm. 


tévucam na tdvucam naher asiktam tdvucendrasam visam 

With naher and a colon after asiktam this may stand. §S has 
tabuvarn na taibuvarn na ghet tvam asi tabuvam; the naher 
asiktarn of our ms, however, is probably only a corruption of na 
ghed asi tvam. 


tastuvam naha-{13]r isiktam trastuvam tastuvendrasam visam.z 

It would seem possible to read tastuvam naher asiktam tastuvam. 
rasam te he visam iyam krnotv osa-[14]dhih trdayamandm sahamanam 
sahasvatis ahdtayad gor asvat purusdd vi-[15]sam z 2 z 

Read: arasam te ‘he visam iyam krnotv osadhih | trayamanarh 
sahamanam sahasvatim tahatayad gor aSvat purusdd visam z 11 
Z22 


Our pada c¢ is § 8.2.6¢ but there iha huve follows: if the words 
in ¢ were nominatives I would read in d sé ghatayad. 


3 
(S 4.9) 
[f105a15] yad dfiijanam traikankudam jatam himavatas pari | yatrns 
ca [16] sarvan jambhaya sarvas ca ydtudhdnyah utevdsi paripdnam 
yatujambha-[17|nam anjanah utdmrtatvesyesisa utdsas pitubhojanam. 
parimanam [18] purusdnam parimdnam rakdém asi | a&smandm 
sarvatami parit- [f105b] mdndhi tastise | parimam pari nas priyam 
pari nas pahy ad dhanam ratiram no ma ta-[2|rin ma taras kim cana 
mamat. na tam prapnoti sapatho na krtyd nadbhigsocanam. ndinam 
ni [3] niskandham asnute yas tuam bibharty dijanah dsamartnya 
dusvapnyd ksettriyas chapathdd uta | dra-[4]hddes caksuso ghorat 
tasman nas pahy anjana | trayo casdmjanasya takma balasa-[5]d 
ahe varsisthah paksatandm trikakun naéma te pita | vrtrasydsya 
kaninika parva-[6|tasyasy aksdéu devebhis sarvai proktam paridhir 
nama vasi | vedo hi veda te naéma gandha-[7|rvaparivacanam | yatan- 
jana prajdyase ta tehy aristatdtaye z yadi [8] vasa traikakudam yadi 
vdsanum ucyase | ubhaya te bhadrt namnis tabhyan na-[9]s pahy 
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anjana yasyanjanah | prasarpasy adigam angam parus paruh tasmad 
yaksmam vi [10] badhadhvam ugro madhyamasgir iva | ndino ghnantu 
paryadyano na manva iva gaschati | [11] jane ma na pramiyate yas 
tuam bibharty afijana | idam vidvan dnjanas satyam vaksya-[12] 
mi nanyrtam . saneyam asvam gam vdsd dtmadnam tava pdurusah z 3 z 

Read: yad dfijanam traikakudam jaitarn himavatas pari | 
yatins ca sarvan jambhaya sarvas ca yatudhanyah z 1 z utaivasi 
paripinam yatujambhanam 4dfijana | utamrtatvasyeSisa utdsas 
pitubhojanam z 2 z paripainam purusindirh paripinam gavim 
asi | aSvanaim arvatirm paripaindya tasthise z 3 z parimarn pari 
nas priyam pari nas pahi yad dhanam | aratir no ma tarin ma 
tarit kirn cani mamat z 4 z na tarh prapnoti Sapatho na krtya 
nabhisocanam | nainarh viskandham aSnute yas tvarh bibharty 
ffijana z 5 z asanmantrydd dusvapnyat ksetriyic chapathad uta | 
durhardas caksuso ghorit tasmin nas pahy dfijana z 6 z trayo 
disi ffijanasya takma balasa ad ahih | varsisthah parvatanarh 
trikakun nama te pité z 7 z vrtrasyasi kaniniki parvatasydsy 
aksyau | devebhis sarvaih proktarh paridhir nama v4 asi z 8 z 
vedo hi veda te nima gandharvaparividanam | yad dfijana 
prajiyase tad ehy aristatataye z 9 z yadi vasi traikakudar yadi 
vamanam ucyase | ubhe te bhadre namni tabhyfrh nas pahy 
ifijana z 10 z yasyafijana prasarpasy aigam-afigar parus-paruh | 
tasmid yaksmam vi bidha tvam ugro madhyamagir iva z 11 z 
ndinam ghnanti paryafyino na sannin ava gacchati | jane sa na 
pramiyate yas tvam bibharty diijana z 12 z idarh vidvin dfijana 
satyam vaksyfimi nanrtam | saneyam aSvam gim visa itmanarh 
tava pirusa z 13232 

In st 2d Whitney reports the Paipp reading as pitrbhojanam, 
which is much better than pitu®; the latter is not strong, if indeed 
possible. Our st 4 is nearly § 2.7.4 where prajim stands for our 
priyam; parimadm is probably correct and the difficulty in priyam. 
St 9 here is new, and perhaps the whole first hemistich should be 
enclosed in daggers; pada b is certainly not satisfactory. St 11 
is a variant of RV 10.97.12; the reading of our ms, badhadhvam, 
may be due to influence of RV; if so we might do well to follow 
S more closely. St 12ab appears § 6.76.4; 13cd appears RV 
10.97.4. 

4 
(S 5.16) 

[f105b13] ya ekavrso si srjdraso si yo dvivrso si | yas trvrso si yas 
catuvr-[14]so si yas paficavrso sa yah sadvrso si yas saptavrso si yo 
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astavr-[15]so0 si yo navavrso si | yo dasavrso si | yipodako si srjdraso 
[16] st z42 

Read: ya ekavrso ‘si srjaraso ‘si z 1 z yo dvivrso ‘si ° ° z 2 z 
yas trivrso ‘si ° ° z 3 z yaS caturvrso ‘si ° ° z 4 z yas paficavrso 
‘si ° ° 2 5 w yah sadvrso ‘si ° ° z 6 z yas saptavrso ‘si ° ° z 7 z 
yo astavrso ‘si ° ° z 8 z yo navavrso ‘si ° ° z 9 z yo daSavrso ‘si 
°° 7 102 yo ‘podako ‘si srjaraso ‘si z 11 24 z 


5 
(S 5.15) 

[f105b16] eka ca me dasa cépavaktrdrosadhe yadicadda da-[17|tdvari 
madhu tua madhula karat. | dve ca me visantis ca tisras ca me trinsa- 
[18]$ catasras ca me catvarisans ca | patica ca me paticdsaés ca | sat 
ca me gastié ca | [19] sapta ca me saptatis ca | asta ca me asitis ca | 
nava ca me navatis ca | da- [f106a] Sa ca me satam ca | Satar ca 
me sahasram caépavaktrdrosadhe yadicdda dhatévari ma-[2|dhu tva 
madhula karat.z anu 5 z 

Read: eka ca me daga cipavaktara osadhe | rtajaita rtavari 
madhu tva madhula karat z 1 z dve ca me vinSati§ cipavaktara 
°{°°2 22 tisras ca me trinsac capavaktara ° | ° ° z 3 z catvaras 
ca me catvarinsac cipavaktara ° | ° ° z 4 z pafica ca me paficaSac 


cipavaktara ° | ° ° z 5 z sat ca me sasti§ cipavaktara ° | °° z6z 


°|°°27z@ asta ca me aéiti§ 
rae 


sapta ca me saptati§ cipavaktara 
cipavaktara ° | ° ° z 8 z nava ca me navati§ cipavaktara 
z 9 z daSa ca me Satarh cipavaktara ° | ° ° z 10 z Satara ca me 
sahasram cipavaktara osadhe | rtajata rtavari madhu tva madhula 
karat z1lz5zanulz 

In § the end of the stanzas runs madhu me madhula karah. 


6 
(S 4.20) 
[f106a2] @ pasyasi prati pasyasi para [3] pasyasi pasyasi | dyam 
antariksam dd bhiimim tat sarvam devi pagsyasi z tisro diva-[4]s 
tisras prthivi sat cemas siidiso mahi | tathaham sarvad ydatfn apas- 
yami [5] devy osadhe | suparnasya divyasya tasya hast kaniniké | 
sd bhiimim aro-[6|her mahyam Sranté vadhir iva | tavan me sahas- 
rakso devo daksine hastddadat.| [7] tendham sarvam pasyadmy 
adbhitam yas ca bhavyam | yathd svaé caturakso yathdsva sydvo 
rva-[8]iam yathdgnir visvatas pratyan eva tvam asy ogadhe | kas- 
yapasya caturaksas syamnyda-(9]§ caturaksé | vidhre siryam iva 
sarpantam ma pisdcam tiras kara | darSaye [10] ma yatudhanan 
Savaya y@tudhdnyah | dpasprg eva tisthantam darsaya ma [11] kimi- 
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dinam tad agrabham paripdnam ydtudhanat kimidina | tendham 
sarvam pa-[12|syamy uta sidram utaryam | yathaé siiryas candra- 
masya visvad bhitad vipasyata || [13] evd vipasyatad tvam aghdyun 
mopagad tha | yo antariksena patati bho-[14]}mis copasarpati | divam 
yo manyate natham tvam pisdcam drée kuru | dviskrnu-[15]sva 
réipadni matmanam api rihatd | evd sahasracakso tvam prati pasya- 
[16]my dyata z 1 z 

Read: & paSyasi prati paSyasi pari paSyasi paSyasi | dyim 
antariksam aid bhimirh tat sarvarh devi paSyasi z 1 z tisro divas 
tisras prthivih sat cemas pradiso mahih | tathaharn s»’vin yatin 
paSyami devy osadhe z 2 z suparnasya divyasya tasya hasi kani- 
niké | si bhiimim droher vahyarh Srintaé vadhir iva z 3 z tavan 
me sahasrikso devo daksine hasta 4 dadhat | tenaharn sarvarh 
paSyami yad bhiitarn yac ca bhavyam z 4 z yatha Svi caturakso 
yathasvas Syavo ‘rvatim | yathagnir viSvatas pratyaiii eva tvam 
asy osadhe z 5 z kaSyapasya caturaksaS Sunyas ca caturaksyah | 
vidhre siryam iva sarpantarh ma piSacam tiras karah z 6 z darSaya 
ma yatudhanan darSaya yatudhanyah | apassprg eva tisthantarh 
dargSaya ma kimidinam 2 7 z ud agrabharh paripinam yatudhanat 
kimidinah | teniharh sarvarn paSyamy uta Sidram utaryam z 8 z 
yatha siiryaS candramaé ca viSva bhita vi paSyatah | eva vipas- 


yatét tvam aghayur mopagad iha z 9 z yo antariksena patati 
bhimya yas copasarpati | divarn yo manyate natharh tarh piSa- 
cam drse kuru z 10 z aviskrnusva ripani maitmanam apa gihathah 
| eva sahasracakso tvarh prati paSyasy dyatah z 11 z1z 

In 4a tan would rectify the meter. Stt 5 and 9 are new, also 
7ed. 


7 


[f106a16] sduksejaris tvoddnis tumalam patisthama updrsa-[17}tam 
ahindm sarvesam vigam arasam krnv osadhe | 

In the first two paidas I can get nothing more than the division 
of the words; the second hemistich is correct. 
asvakrandasya vandasya [18] praddkor gonuser uta | &vitradnam 
sarvesé visam arasam krnv ogadhe | 

In ab we might read aSvakrandasya bandasya prdakor gonaser 
uta; the lexicons give gonasa (sic) as the name of a snake: read 
sarvesam in ec. 
dyamp4a-[19]kasya gavakasya godhapisther aher ula | asitandm etaj 
jatam ariste [f106b] rasam kydhi | 

In pada a jambhakasya seems possible, and we might possibly 
accept the next two names as they stand; in d read ‘rasamh. 
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elaj jatam svajanadm tad a babhro rasam krdhi | sarvasya babhro 
bhesajyasiya [2] vidisani | 

In b probably the best correction would be tad u babhro ‘rasarh; 
in c read bhesaji: pada d probably begins jyasiya (cf st 11d) but 
no good suggestion comes to me; perhaps it is connected with 
jya ‘overpower’: read visadisani. 


trdyamana pravravitu sarvam rajfio mahindm tirascardjair asita-[3|n 


athopasaydaé ca ye | 

In b ahinim would seem more probable; in ¢ then we would 
read tiraScarajer asitaid (=S 7.56.1a), and in d athopagayas. But 
we might also read sarvan rajiio ahinadm, and then in ¢ tiraScarajin 
asitan. 
Sdnsdn yatudhdnam sahasa yatudhdnyah sasahasvan sé-[4|saha mam 
hadndma jagrabha | mahasmakam pdaidvenogrena vacaséd mama | 

The following tentative reconstruction is offered: sahasvin 
yatudhainam saisaha yatudhanyah sahasvan sasaha | sarn ha nima 
jagrabha tmahasmakarh pdidvenogrena vacasi mama. Perhaps 
masmakarn would be good. 
andhayin-[5]s ca hiidayans ca Sapathans ca ratha vrihah séma uta 
padyatam sarvdn arasam a-[6\kah 

Probably the first pida can stand, tho the names(?) are new; 
for b Sapathan saratharh vrhah would be fairly good. For ¢c read 
sama uta padyantam, and in d arasan. 
asitasya vidradasya harito yasya vidradha | imamksi vidradhaném 
yo sr-[7|jam tvayi ta ajijanat.| 

In a read vidradhasya, in b ya ca vidradhah: for the rest i 
have no suggestions. Pada a=Ppp 1.90.1a. 
ya svajanam nilagrivo ya svajandm harir uta | [8] kalmasapuscham 
osadhe jambhayamy arundhati | 

Read yas in a and b, harir in b; in e read °puccham, in d 
jambhayasy arundhati. This stanza appears NilarU 21, which 
has in a and b svajanan, with variant svajananam; in d it has 
jambhayaésv. 
mayam sala*a jahi jastah [9] pitarasmat sad visam | ima hy asma 
osadhim aGhardmy arundhatim | 

For ab I can suggest nothing: in c read imam, in d arundhatim. 
etaj ja-(10|tam pradakiindm arasam jivale krdhi | indrasya bhadrika 
viruj jyasi-[1l]ya visadisani z 2 z 

Read: etaj jatarn prdakiindm arasarn jivale krdhi | indrasya 
bhadrika viruj tjyasiya visadisani z 11 z 2 
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8 
(Stt 7-11 are § 19.2.) 


[f106b11] Satam arvak prasyandante prasyandante ga-[12]tam para 
Satam vrttrasya kandani tebhyo apo vidhdvatah antarikse pathayi-[{13] 
slavo nabhasas pari jajnire | dpo hiranyavarnds tas te bhavantu sam 
hr-[14]de Sam te santu hrdayyadya sam te hrdayabhyah | Sam te aka 
klosadbhyas cam u te [15] yamnvestebhyah | yad afigdir apa sasprése 
yas chirsna yas ca prstibhth dpas tat sa-[16|rvam nis karan tvasta 
ristam iwdnasah sam hrdena hrdayam opasena sam opa-({17]Sah 
adbhir muficdpas sitam tarsnebhyo tas sam etu te | dcarantis par- 
vatebhyo de-[18]vir devebhyas pari | dpo yam adya prapan na sa 
risyat pdurusah Sam taépo hdima-{19]vatis sam te santischaé $a te 
sanisyadadpah sam u te saritu varsyadh san tapo dha- (f107a] nvinyds 
Sam u te santanyapyd gam te khanitramadpah sam yds kumbhebhir 
Gvrta anabhrayah [2] khanaménd vipra gambhirepsd bhisagbhyo 
bhisakvaradpo vatsé vadémasi z [3] apém aha divyandm mdsrodas- 
yanam apdm aha pranejane svd bhavata va-[4]jinah taépas sivapo 
avayaksmamkaranir apah athdiva dréyate mayas tvadbhya-[5]tva- 
bhesaji z 3 z 

In lc the ms corrects to (ki)nvi(ni); also to sarh ta in st 3, 
and to °dyo in 5d. 

Read: Satam arvik prasyandante prasyandante Satarh parah | 
Satara vrtrasya kandani tebhya apo vidhivantim z 1 z antarikge 
pathayisnavo nabhasag pari jajiiire | ipo hiranyavarnas tis te 
-bhavantu Sar hrde z 2 z Sarh te santu hrdayaya Sam te hrdaya- 
yapah | Sarh te aha klomabhyaé Sam u te anuvestebhyah z 3 z yad 
afigair apas pasprSe yac chirgna yac ca prstibhih | dpas tat sarvarh 
nis karan tvasta ristam ivanaSat z 4 z sam hrdayena hrdayam 
opaSena sam opaSah | adbhir muficipa sitarh ftarsnebhyo ‘tas 
sam etu te z 5 z adcarantigs parvatebhyo devir devebhyas pari 
apo yam adya prapan na sa risyat plrusah z 6 z Sam ta Apo 
hdimavatis Sam u te santiitsyah | Sarh te sanisyada ipaS Sam u 
te santu varsyah z 7 z Sam ta ipo dhanvanydS Sam u te santv 
anipyah | Sarn te khanitrima apaS Sarh yas kumbhebhir dvrtah 
z 8 z anabhrayah khanamané vipra gambhire ‘pasah | bhisagbhyo 
bhisaktara apo acchivadimasi z 9 z apim aha divyanim aparm 
srotasyanim | apim aha pranejane ‘$Svi bhavata vajinah z 10 z 
Sarn ta dpasS Siva apo ayaksmarhkaranir dpah | athdiva drSyate 
mayas tas tvabhiyantu bhesajih z 11 232 

In 1d vidhavata would be nearer the ms. In 2a patayisnavo 
might be better. In 3d anuvestebhyah is a conjecture. Most 


18 JAOS 41 
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of 5cd is somewhat in doubt. In 8d§ has abhrtah which is better, 
but dvrtah seems entirely possible. In 9b our ms reading seems 
to indicate the form given by the S mss, which can stand as 
Whitney points out. In 1la our ms isin the same condition as the 
S mss, and I have adopted the amended text of Roth-Whitney; 
but in ed have tried to keep close to our ms. 


i) 
[f{107a5] vrahmajyesthds sambhrta viryani vrahmdgre jyestham [6] 
divam 4G taténah bhitadndm vrahma prathamo dhi jajie tendrhati 
vrahmanda [7] spardhattim kah 
In a read °jyestha, in b 4 tatfna, in ec ‘dhi, in d spardhitum. 
This is S 19.22.21 and 23.30; the Roth-Whitney text has by 
emendation in ec prathamo ha. 


vrahmeme dydvaprthivt vrahmeme sapta sindhavah vrahmame sar- 
vada-|8|ditya vrahma devad upasate | 
Read vrahmeme in ec. 


vrahma vrahmano vadati | vrahma ratri nivasate | [9] sdvitre vrahmano 
jatam vrahmandgnir virocate | 
In a vrahmano vadanti might be better: the ms perhaps reads 


vadatim. 
vrahma osadhayo na tisthanti vra-[10|hma varsantu vrstayah vra- 
hmedam sarvam atmanvad ydvat saryo vi pasyati | 

For a read vrahmausadhayo ni tisthanti, in b varsanti, in d 
siryo. For c ef § 10.8.2c¢ and 11.2.10e. 


vrahma hota [11] vrahma yajiio vrahmand suro mita | adhvaryur 
vrahmano jato vrahmanet tirate [12] havih 

In b read svaravo mitaéh; probably d can stand tho vrahmanot 
tirate might be considered. But this stanza occurs § 19.42.1 
where the mss have brahmano antarhite, which Roth-Whitney 
have emended to antarhitam; this is a somewhat easier reading. 


vrahma mrco ghrtavatir vrahma rsabho bhadraretaé vrahma gdvo 
haviskr-[13]ta | vrahma rathasya devasya yujje yati svaramkrteé | 
Read sruco in a, bhadraretah in b, haviskrtih in c, daivasya in 
d; for e probably we may read yuje yati svaramkrtam. Pida a= 
S 19.42 2a. The ms corrects to (ya)te in e. 
vrahmand saddam vanati vra-[14]hmand yujyate rathah vrahmand 
puruso bhy apdnam vyathate caran 
In c read ‘bhy, in d caran. 
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vrahmano jata r-[15|sayo vrahmano rdjanyd uta | vrahmedam vra- 
hmano jatam vrahmano visyannam | 

In d I would suggest visyannam annam. 
vrahma [16] sddra rdjanyanam vrahmaisam uta ciksatah vrahmdisam 
bhadram sddanam vrahmandi-(17]saém sabhd sada | 

In a Sidra does not seem good and I would read Subha; in b 
possibly §iksitam; possibly d can stand, but consider also 
sabhasadim. 


vrahma ddsad vrahma ddasdd vrahmese kitavé uta | stripum-[18]sdu 
vrahmano jatdu striyo vrahmotha vavand | 

In a we might read ca sad and casad, but this does not fit very 
well with the rest; in b vrahmeme, in d vrahmota vavana. 


vrahmobhyato nivato vrahma sarva [19] sarvato vdnaspatyd parvata 
virudhah vrahmedam sarvam antrda 

Read: vrahmodvato nivato vrahma * * sarvatah | vinaspatyaih 
parvata virudho vrahmedam sarvam antara z 11 24 z 

The ms has several light strokes over Sarva seeming to intend 
its deletion; in the indicated lacuna a verb might well have stood. 
The ms does not indicate the end of the hymn at this point, but 
what follows does not seem to me to be a part of the hymn. 


utanadm antara dyd- |f107b] vaprthivt ubhe | vrahmdaivdbhavad 
ultaram jatavedo adad vajro yatudhanam ma-{2|hdbalam. bhavagarvadu 
upusiyam hetim asmdai nayasitdu visrjatam va-[3\dhdya z 4 2 
apnipavrahmasiktam. 1 zz 

Read bhitaénim antari, bhavaSarviu tapusirh and _ possibly 
nayisthau; with these corrections we seem to have a fair reading. 
In the colophon the transliteration should perhaps be apripa’®; 
possibly apariipavrahmasiktam is the correct title. In the left 
margin at the top of f107b is a star and also vrihmasiktarh 
karanam. 

10 

[f107b3] yad aésvind osadhi-[4]sv ad siktam puskarasrajd virudho 
madhu bibhratinah tinaham asya mirdhdna-|5|m abhisiiicdmi nayah | 

In b read siktam; in ec probably bibhrati (omitting nah); for 
de teniham asy&i mirdhinam abhisificimi naryih. For b ef 
§ 3.22.4f ete., for de cf Ppp 4.10.7de. 


asvind puspad adhi maksikam madhu sambhrtam | [6] anne lavanena 


madhuma tena | 
In a read yad agvina °; for ec I would suggest anne ‘lavane 
madhumat; read de as in st 1. 
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asvind guggilum | dfijane madhu sambhrtam | [7] yad asmin madhugo 
madhu | 

The transliteration at the beginning of b is not sure; the sign 
after the colon is that for medial 4, not initial 4. 

In ab I would read yad aSvin& gugguluny dfijane °; in c ma- 
dughe: supply de as in st 1. 
yad asvind ksa madhu gosv asvesu yan ma-|8]dhu | surdydm sic- 
yamanayam kildle dhi yan madhu tena | 

In a the letters ksa are probably the remains of some word in 
the locative case, possibly makge; in b read gosv, in d ‘dhi: for 
ef read teniham ° as in st 1. 
yad agvi-|9|nd govarcasam hiranyavarcasam hastivarcasam aésvind: | 
tendham asyd [10] miirdhdndm abhisiitcadmi nadryah 

Read mirdhanam in ce; the omission of hiranya® would rectify 
the meter. 


abhi nandam abhi mojam abhi ta-[11|lpam krnomi te | ya te bhagam 
vattayetam asvind puskarassrja | 

In a read modam; for ec 4 te bhagarh vartayetaém; in d 
puskarasraja. 
yad apsu [12] te varcas subhage jihvayam te madhilaka | aksdu na 
karani tavat putikam [13] madhumattaram | déitasya taldseva 
urksdivapatikas pati | 

It would seem best to omit te in pada a; in b read madhilakam. 
In c read aksyau and tava, but for na karani I have no suggestion; 
in d read pratikam (the ms seems to make this correction). Ine 


perhaps dsitasi is possible; in f read vrksa ivapatikas patih. 
tvam samagra-(14]bhit pumsas syena iwanydn patantrinah dyi te 
harsam udakam apo bhagé-(15]disecanam | 

In a read samagrabhis, in b patatrinah; for dyi in c I can see 
nothing; read ‘hargsam, in d possibly bhagaibhisecanah. 
yat te varco pakradntam manasya praticaksanah punas tad agvina 
tvayy & [16] dattam puskarasrajah 

In a read ‘pakrantarh, for b probably manaés ca praticaksanam; 
for d 4 dhattarm puskarasraja. 
abhi tvd varcasdsrjam divyena payasd saha | ya-[17]thé pativinsyaso 
deva rgbhyo manumattard | 

In a read °srjan; in ¢ read pativansyaso, in d devrbhyo ma- 
dhumattara. Cf Ppp 4.2.7; S$ 4.8.6. 
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bhagam te mittravaruné bhagam [18] divi sarasvati | bhagam te 
asvinobha dattam | ddattém puskarasraja z 

In a read mitra°, in b devi; in ed aSvinobha dhattarm puskara- 
sraja. 

The line beginning with divi is the last line on f107b; but just 
below in the margin in a sort of parenthesis the ms has the stanza 
with some variants, thus: bhagarh te mittravarundu bhagarh divi 
sarasvati bhagarh te aSviniu devau adattim puskarasrjam. 
pathah. This marginal text agrees with RV 10.184.3 in having 
aSvinau devau in c, where the text in the main body of our ms 
agrees with § 5.25.3c. Cf Ppp 5.11.6. 


pati [f108aj pati te raja varunas patim devo vrhaspatis patim ta 
indrag cadgnié ca patim datd [2] daddtu te z 5 z anu 2 zz 
Read: patirh te rajé varunags patirn devo vrhaspatih | patirh 
ta indras cigni§ ca patimn dhaté dadhatu te z 1225 z anu 2z 
With this cf as for last stanza, but particularly MG 2.14.6. 


11 
[f108a2] catasras te khala sraktir atho ma-{3|)dhyam aham khala | 
dhard& catasras tosyami | vedim manusyavardhanim z 
Delete colon at end of ¢ and read probably posyami. 


uirjasva-[4jtam a rabhadhvam sphdtivantam punidi nah bijasyé- 


bhydvodha bhagditu puro-[5]gava | 
In a read irjasvantam, in b punita, for d bhaga etu purogavah. 


bhagasya hanadvahdu yanjata rasirvahandu adhds prthivyah kila-[6] 
lam tha vahattam asvind 

In a read hana®, for b yufijaite raSivahandu; in c adhas, in d 
vahataim. 


abhihitah parthito dhanena vibhus prabhuh dharté ma-|7|nusyénam 
jajrie devandm ajyam khala 

In b paribhuh would seem better in meaning and rhythm; read 
khalah in d. 
srucad sampani srnika pa-[8]riskrta | kindsé sam no taro bijaddsid 
dhavismatih 

The long i of “sid’’ in pada d is not perfect. 

For the first hemistich I can get nothing more than the trans- 
literation; it lacks four syllables. In c kinfSas and ‘taro may be 
possible; in d read dhavismati. 
thendra mu-|9]stir dhya srjasva pirndv tha séumanasas sam rddhya- 
tam hotadro ye ca gandharvas ta [10] hi sphatim mam 4 vahah | 
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Read: ihendra pustim vi srjasva pirnim iha siumanasas sam 
rddhyantam | hotéro ye ca gandharvas te hi sphatim sam 
avahan z 6 z 

The emendations are of course only suggestions. 
atipasyo nrcadyakayadikas pakvam @ bhara | [11] 7&énaé gandharva 
bhuvanasya sa vahantu khale sphati-[12])m ithdsdunrtam ca | 

In the first hemistich I can make no suggestion. In c ya isina 
would be better but ya is not necessary; in d read sarn vahantu; 
a fifth pada is indicated which might possibly be reconstructed 
into iha sarn vahan rtarh ca, but this is mere guessing. 


a pascdd & purastdd uttardd adhardd uta | indrd-[13]ya vasor isénah 
khale sphatim sam Gahan 

In c indro ‘yam, or yo, would seem better; the ms in the margin 
has a correction “dra’’. In dread sam Avahat: or samavahan. 


sphatim indrah khale bahvi-[14|m thotprénam ut prnat. | sphati me 
visve devd sphatim somo atho bhagah | [15] 

In b read prnat, and possibly ihotparanam (= complete fulness) 
In c read sphatirh and devas. 


sphatir me astu hastayoh sphatir yatra ma rarabhe | satahastenam ut 


prna sa-[(16]mudrasyeva madhyatah 
In b atra would seem better; for c read Satahastena mot prnas. 


tha me bhiiyd bhara yathaham kdmaye tathad yatheya-(17|m udya 
sphayataitradiva hastinas saha z 1 z 

Read: iha me bhiiya 4 bhara yathiham kamaye tatha | 
yatheyam adya sphayate yatrdiva hastinas saha z 11 2 1 z 

Pada d may need emending. The entire hymn is of course very 
uncertain, but it is clear that it belongs in the sphere of $ 3.24. 


12 

[f108a17] svadviyam ta asvind [18] sure krnutam puskarasraja | yam 
asincan sdudhanvinad visve devd maru-[19|dgand yam asvindsincatam 
ma muna bahu dhavatu | 

In pada a we may probably read svadvirmh tvaSvini; in c 
asifican siudhanvana, in d marudganah; in f sa sura. 
svddo svddi- [f108b] yam7 bhava madhor madhutarad bhava | atha 
rsyesyayavamarsyevaktyam subhage bhava | 

In a read svadoh svadiyasi: in ed I can get nothing satisfactory. 


abhra jatam |2] vars jatam atho jatam vidam pari | atho samudraj 


jatam tat surddaganam bhava | 
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In a read abhraj and varsaj, in b divas; in d probably sura- 
dharanam. 
na-[3|dindm asi janusé sd surddharani bhava | sakha hi bhadrasthasi 
orksa sva-[4]du vikamgata | 

Read asi in a, S4kha and °sthasi in c, and for d probably vrksah 
svadur vikafikatah. 


asuras ta tirdhvanabhasas cakdra prathamas svare | sure dasag ci 
tvd gr-[5]he sirag céndhasya cakratu | 

Possibly pidas ab can stand; in c I can get nothing out of 
dasa$ ci; for d possibly we may read siiraS cindhas ca cakratuh. 


nis puspakam kasikdyad nir dhadrdya surdm uta | u-[6]d thi vdjinivati 
kim ankatisv ischati | 

Read dhiaraya in b, ehi in c, and afikatisv icchati in d. 
kim etam janydsate gasti-[7|r abhidhrsnava | sure devi pariprehi 
mddayanti janam janam | 

In a read janya dsate, in b ‘gastir abhidhrsnavah. 
asya grhnd [8] sthdlena gam asvam dhdnyam vasu sé surd bahu 
dhavatu 

In a read grhnami and perhaps yasya: if the stanza ever had 
a fourth pada I would suspect that it stood as pada c. 


dcarantis parvate-[9] bhyas khanamdnaé anabhraya | ydsdém samudre 
samsthanam ydsdm nasti nivesanam | [10] tas te dadatu vudbudam 
idam kuru cemaém surdm 

In b read anabhrayah, in e budbudam: for ab see above no 


8.6a and 9a. 


yam hrda kimaydmahe tava-[11]n ma bhagas tam asvind tavan ma 
van sarasvati | ayam devo mayiilasas $vasurd-[12]d aranam dadat. | 

At the beginning of b and ¢ tar ma would seem to be the correct 
reading; in ¢ possibly vahat for vai: for mayilasaS I have no 
suggestion but madhilakas. 


samsravanat parisravand giribhyas paryadbhrtah ma-[13|dhye satasya 
mapsisko nadvan ima mehatu z 2 z 

Read: sarhsravanah parisravand giribhyas pary abhrtah | 
madhye Satasya tmapsisko ‘nadvin im& mehatu z 11 z 2 z 

In a prasravana would be somewhat better. [In ¢ sarpiso?— 


F. E.] 
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13 
(RV 4.58) 


[f108b13] samudradd urmi [14] madhumdn ud drad updnsund sam- 
amrtatvam dnat. ghrtasya néma guhyam [15] yad asti jihvud devandm 
amrtasya nabhih hvayam nama pra vravdmad [16] ghrtasyasmin 
yajne dhdrayama navobhih | upa vrahmas chrnavas chasya-[17] 
mdnam catussrigo vamid gora etat. | catvdri srigas trayo asya pada 
[18] dvi Sirse sapta hastéso asya | tridhd baddho vrsabho roraviti maho 
devo [19] martya’ a vivesa | tridhaé hi kam panibhir guhyamanam 
gavi devaso ghr-[20)tam anv avindan.| indra ekam siirya ekam 
_jajana vendd ekam svadhayd ni- [f109a] s krtaksuh | eta arsanti 
hrdydt samudrdaé chatavraja nipund ndvacakse | ghrtasya dhara | [2] 
abhi cadkasisi hiranyayo ritaso madhya dsaém samyak sravanti sarito 
na deva | [3] antar hrda manasd siiyamanah ete arsanty tirmayo 
ghrtasya mrga iva ksipano-[4|r tsamanadh z om mrga iva ksipanor 
isamands sindhor ivam prddhvane si-[5|\ghandso vatah primayas 
patayanti yahvam ghrtasya dhard arso na vaji kdsthd-[6|bhirmarty 
urmibhis pinvamadnah abhi pravanti samaneva yosds kalydnya 
ssaya-[7|mdndso agnim | ghrtasya dhards samidho nasanti ta jusdno 
haryati [8] jatavedah kanya iva vatam atetavé u | anya jana abhi 
cakasiti | [9] yatra somas siiyate yatra yajnio ghrtasya dhara abhi tat 
pavante | abhy arsa [10]sustutim gavyam djam assdsu bhadra 
dravinani dhatta | imam yajfiam nayata [11] devaté no ghrtasya 
dharad madhumat plavante | dhaéman te visvam bhuvanam adhi r-[12] 
tam antas samudre hrdy antar dyusi | apdm anikat samidhdd 
yabhrtas tapa-[13]s’yami madhumantam kur airmim. z 3 z 

Read: sumudrad irmir madhuman ud drad upansuni sam 
amrtatvam anat | ghrtasya nima guhyam yad asti jihvé devanim 
amrtasya nabhih z 1 z vayarh nama pra vravama ghrtasyasmin 
yajiie dharayama namobhih | upa vrahma Srnavac chasyamanam 
catusSriigo ‘vamid gaura etat z 2 z catvari Srigi trayo asya pada 
dve Sirge sapta hastaso asya | tridha baddho vrsabho roraviti 
maho devo martyan 4 viveSa z 3 z tridha hi karh panibhir guhya- 
manarh gavi devaso ghrtam anv avindan | indra ekarh siirya ekarn 
jajana venad eka svadhaya nis tataksuh z 4 z eta arsanti hrdyat 
samudriac chatavraji ripund nivacakse | ghrtasya dhara abhi 
cikaSimi hiranyayo vetaso madhya asim z 5 z samyak sravanti 
sarito na dhena& antar hrd&i manas& siiyamanah | ete arsanty 
irmayo ghrtasya mrga iva ksipanor isamanah z 6 z sindhor iva 
pradhvane Sighandso vatapramiyas patayanti yahvah | ghrtasya 
dhara aruso na vaji kastha bhindanty irmibhis pinvamanah z 7 z 
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abhi pravante samaneva yosis kalyanyas smayamandso agnim | 
ghrtasya dharis samidho nasante ta jusino haryati jatavedah 
z 8 z kanya iva vahatum etava u afijy afijina abhi cikaSiti | yatra 
somas siiyate yatra yajiio ghrtasya dhara abhi tat pavante z 9 z 
abhy arsata sustutirh gavyam 4jim asmasu bhadra dravinani 
dhatta | imarh yajfiarh nayata devata no ghrtasya dharaé madhumat 
pavante z 10 z dhaman te viSvarh bhuvanam adhi §Sritam antas 
samudre hrdy antar ayusi | apim anikat samithid ya abhrtas 
tam aSyama madhumantam ta irmim z 11 23 z 

In addition to RV this hymn appears in VS, KS; and parts 
elsewhere. In 4a all others read hitarm, in Ile all others read 
anike samithe: other variants are not so striking. 


14 
(RV 1.95) 


[f109a13] dve viriipa carata svarthe a-(14]nydénya vatsas upa dha- 
payete | harir anyasyam bhavati svadhdvan sukro anya-[15]syam 
dadrée suvarcadh z das&emam tvdstur janayanta garbham atandra-{16] 
so yuvatayo vibhrtam | tigmanikam suyasasam janesu virocamaénam 
[17] partdhim nayanti | trini janat prati bhiisanty asya samudra 
ekam divy eka-[18]m apsu | pirvam anu pradisam parthivandm 
rbhin prasdsad vi dadhad- [f109b] v anusthu z ka imam vo ninyam 
a ciketu vatso matrfi janayati svadhdvan. | dvistyo va-[2|vardhate 
cdrur dsu jihvandm iardhva svayasdm upasthe | ubhe wastur vi- 
bhyantar jayamé-[3]t praticim sinham prati josayate | ubhe bhadre 
josayete na mene gdvo na vagraé u-[4]pa tasthur evdi | sa daksindm 
daksapatir babhivadyufijanti yam daksinato havirbhih [5] ud yam- 
yami saviteva baht ubhe sama yajate bhima rufijan. | us chiikram 
asmad dhru-[6]m ajate samasmd navd matrbhyo nasand jahati | tvesam 
ripam krnuta uttaram [7] yat samprncdnas sadanam gobhir adbhih | 
kavir vradhvam pari samrjyate dhismd deva-[8)tdtd savitur babhiva | 
uru te jrayas patesu badhnam virocamaénam mahisasva dha-[9]ma | 
vigsvebhir dgne svayasor iddho dadbhebhis payubhis patv asman. | 
dhanvam sro-[10]tas krnate garbham tirmim sSukrair airmibhir abhi 
nakgsati ksam | visvd sandni [11] jatharesu dhatte tun navdsu carati 
prasiigu z eva no agre samidha ghrnano [12] revat pdvakas Sravasa 
vi bhahi | tan no mittro varuno mamahantém aditis sindhu-(13] 
$ prthivi uta dyduh z 4 z 

Read: dve viriipe caratas svarthe anyanyé vatsam upa dha- 
payete | harir anyasyath bhavati svadhaivafi Sukro anyasyarh 
dadrSe suvarcih z 1 z daSemarm tvastur janayanta garbham 
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atandraso yuvatayo vibhrtam | tigmanikarn svayaSasarh janesu 
virocamfnam pari sim nayanti z 2 z trini jana prati bhisanty 
asya samudra ekarn divy ekam apsu | pirvam anu pradiSam 
parthivanam rtiin praSaisad vi dadhav anusthu z 3 z ka imam vo 
ninyam 4 ciketa vatso matfr janayata svadhabhih | bahvinam 
garbho apasim upasthin mahan kavir ni§ carati svadhavan 
z 4 z Avistyo vardhate cirur dsu jihmanim irdhvas svayasa 
upasthe | ubhe tvastur bibhyatur jayamanat pratici sinham 
prati josayete z 5 z ubhe bhadre josayete na mene gavo na vasra 
upa tasthur evaih | sa daksinam daksapatir babhivayufjanti 
yam daksinato havirbhih z 6 z ud yamyamiti saviteva bahi ubhe 
siciu yatate bhima rfijan | uc chukram tasmad dhrum? ajate 
simasman nava matrbhyo vasanad jahati z 7 z tvesarm ripam 
krnuta uttararn yat sampriicinas sadane gobhir adbhih | kavir 
budhnam pari marmrjyate dhis si devatétaé samitir babhiva 
z 8 z uru te jrayas pary etu budhnam virocamanarh mahisasya 
dhama | visvebhir agne svayasobhir iddho ‘dabdhebhis payubhis 
pahy asman z 9 z dhanvan srotas krnute gatum tirmim sukrair 
airmibhir abhi naksati ksim | viSva sanani jatharesu dhatte ‘ntar 


navasu carati prasisu z 10 z eva no agne samidha grnano revat 


pavaka Sravasi vi bhahi | tan no mitro varuno mamahantém 
aditis sindhus prthivi uta dyauh z 11 z 4 z 

The text presented here is in almost complete agreement with 
that of RV; from which our 4cd is supplied, the omission being due 
to a sort of haplography. In 6cd it may be unwise to retain 
°ayufijanti where RV has °afijanti; in 1la RV has vrdhano. 


15 

[f109b13] yo jamadagnya tha kdusika atreya u-[14]ta kasyapo yah 
| bhdradvajad gautama yam vasisthds tebhyas pravriima tha ki-[15] 
lvisdni z 

Read ye vasisthas and kilbisani. 
agastya yas kdnvas kutsdpasravand visvariipah ga-[16]rga mudgala 
ayaskas Sdunakds samkrtayo vrdhmand ye na dugdhd-(17]s tadyah 
pravrima tha kilvisdni | 

Read agastyo, girgi, and drugdhas tebhyah ° ° kilbisaini. A 
colon should stand before gargi. I suppose that ayaska§ is a 
proper name. Edgerton suggests yaskas. 
yo no tisthad vrahmano na-(18]}dhamanendatyena trpta uta dhdiryena 
vigsve devad upadrastaro tra tasmi-[19]n isam samnayadm kilvisyam | 

I would suggest here ‘tisthad and °arthyena; read ‘tra tasminn, 
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and at the end sarhnayan kilbisyam. A colon should stand before 
vigve. 
yaropayam kilvise vrahmanasyathaé-[(20]ni jindnsi bahudha duskrtani 
| anutistham proktatma nu tam nidhatte ta-[21]smai tad deva uta 
vesayanti | 

We might read yaropayan kilbise vrahmanasya yAni jinansi °; 
this assumes a form jinas meaning “misery” or the like. Read 
anutisthan and tan nidhatte. 
nasniyam na piveyam na sdita na ninsdibhu jda- [f110a] yam nota 
putram vrahmakilvise proktdud eva tisthesv aritasya pantha 

The ms in the margin corrects to (ninSai) tu ja. 

Read naSniyan na pibeta na Sayita na ninsita ° ° prokte; after 
a colon we might read something like ud eva tisthet sa rtasya 
panthah. 
Satarcino sddhyama [2] ye maharsayah ksudrastiktandm uta ya 
prajeha | rsindm ydni janima-[3]ni vidmas tebhyah pravriima tha 
kilvisdni z 

Read madhyama, in accord with the margin; vidma and 
kilbisani. 
sodaryanam patcadasda-[4|nadm satandm trayastringad uta sisyantu 
devah ekasmin viddhe sarve rupyamtv ad vrd[5\hmanakilvisam 
anv avindam | 

At the beginning perhaps sodayanam would be a better reading; 
for Sisyantu probably siksanti; colon after devah. Read rupyanti 
tad, and probably avindan. 
tasmai tad druhydd didam ndyad yo no tisthdd yo no ja-[6]tasmin. 
| vradhmanasya kilvisam nathitasya sodaryatam ischato vrahmane-{7] 
su | 

I would suggest druhyad; for didarn we might think of didyan 
but it does not yield a very good meaning. Read ‘tisthad and 
jato ‘smin; also kilbigarh and icchato. 
uttisthad vrdhmands sam vidadhvam jitam yacami punar ditu sarvam 
indragni vi-[8]sve devas te me jitam punar a vardhayantu z 

For yacami we might read yacchimi; place colon after sarvam. 
Pada c lacks several syllables; jitam is probable in d. 


sa dirgham dyus krnoti supra-[9]jadye jigischati | yo vrahmanasya 
vrahmano huto nnatu kilvise | 

Read suprajayai and probably jigisati in b; for d perhaps hito 
‘nnam atti kilbise. 
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nasya }10] prajam Sarvo hanti na rudro hanti nagani z y6 vrahma- 
ndsya vrdhmanas satydm [11] vadati kilvise | 

In b read naSanih, in ec vrihmanasya, in d kilbise. The margin 
suggests satye in d. 
tvém somapitho juguthe nrcaksdd grdvabhis saha yo vrd-({12] 
vrahmanasyastam hrdas stirydivdpdlupat tamah 

In a we may perhaps read tar and jughuse, in b nrcaks&: in c yo 
vrahmanasyastam, supposing that hrdas is a corrupted verb form. 
For d read siirya ivapalupat tamah. 


ya utthaya kilvise vrad-[13|hmanasyaémnam aischamn avayate utdinam 
dydvaprthivi santaptammathditv aktasya [14] pantham z 5 z anu 3 z 

Read: ya utthaya kilbise vrahmanasyannam ecchann avayate 
| uta&inarn dyavaprthivi santaptim athaitv rtasya panthim 
z13z5zanu3z 

The suggestions offered in this hymn will be recognized as 
tentative; the division into stanzas is not wholly satisfactory. 
The main outlines are fairly clear but many details are obscure,— 
at least to me. 

16 

[f110a14] nava ca ya navatis cariidhad vaksananu | ya-[15]das tas sarva 
nisyanty anuttads pratthajfio mayah 

In ab read cariidha vaksana anu; for c probably itas tas sarva 
nagyantv as in §; in d anuttas might be possible, and also manyah, 
but pratthajfio seems hopeless. Stt 1-3 here are similar to S 6.25 
but vary widely in the b and d padas. 
sapta ja yas saptatis cdridhd [16] vaksandnu | yadas tas sarvad 
nisyanty dnuttah pratthajrio mayas 

In a read ca yas; the rest as in st 1. 
patica ja ya pa-(17]fcasas cariidha vaksandnu | yadas tds sarva 
nasyanty anuttds pratthajno [18] mayah 

In a read ca yah paficiSac; the rest as in st 1. 
urubhyam dvesthivadbhyam parsnibhyam bhansamah striyd jaérdiva 
putthagina pra-[19]mrnimasi | 

In a read te ‘sthivadbhyam, in b bhansasah, and ef § 2.33.5; 
for c we might consider striy& jarayv iva, tho it is short; in d we 
might read putthagin as an accusative plural, but I cannot deduce 
a satisfactory meaning for it. The form pratthajiio of Stt 1-3 is 
probably a corruption of putthagi. Edgerton thinks of jara in c. 
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anasrptam ahanesu piksndm padpiyam samidvatim [f110b] tam 
elam tasytindm dasim pradahatas cyukdkani | 

For a I suggest as a possible reading anusrptarh dahanegsu, and 
for b piksnamh papirh samidvatim. In c¢ read dasyiindm dasirh, 
in d pradahetas. 


prapatati sukajnali suke-(2]s kukitako yatha | svakve te tripum 
dhuksami sa nasigyasi putthagi | 

With putthage pada d can stand; I can do nothing with the 
rest. 


yadasyd-[3]s sukve dahebhyadaé mirdhdnam agnind | tam eta tasyind 
dasim pratthagena la-[4]yisyate | 

In the margin dahebhyada is corrected to dahed ya(da). 

In a read srakve dahed; for ¢ we should probably read the 
same form as in 5c: for pada d the best I can offer is putthage no 
lavisyate. . 


samvatsaram ajaro surebhyas patam krimit. | yatra ksettrasya dur- 
gandhi ut te [5] tam nyancanam 

For padas ab I can offer nothing beyond the division of the 
words. Inc read ksetrasya, and for d tat ta etan nyaficanam. 


naitat tava matrnam sihdm na te ta nyarncanam. asmadkam etad 
virebhyo [6' devais prajananam krtam. z 

In a I would suggest satrnam sthima, which would seem more 
probable if te stood for tava; for b read na ta etan nyaficanam. 
The rest seems correct. 


girote smi pitam udakam himavatsu tatropa praskadya [7] nrtu 
prajami yithega putthagi | 

In a perhaps we may read karoti te ‘smai piitarh; in b tad 
udakam would improve the rhythm. In ed we might possibly 
read nrtu prajimi yithegan putthagin. 


sa tvam gobhir asvadis prajayd prajananam bhava | [8] yo md tatra 
prahisi yatra jivantu bhadrayah z 1 z 

Read: sa tvarn gobhir aSvais prajayé prajananam bhava | yo 
ma tatra prahdisir yatra jivanti bhadraya z 11 z 1 z 

It is evident that the emendations suggested are based almost 
entirely on paleography; the first four stanzas give a hint of the 
intent of the hymn, but uncertainty as to the word putthagi adds 
to the too numerous difficulties in the rest. 
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17 
(S 19.19) 

[f110b8] mittras prthi-[9]vyodakramat tam puram pra nayadmi va | 
tam a vigat tam pra visatu srd va ga-[10]rma ca varma ca yaschatu | 
vdyur antarantariksenos siiryo divas candrama@ naksattrdi-(11] 
r u | soma osadhibhrt. yajtio daksindbhyt. samudro nadibhrt. 
vrahma vrahma-{12] cdribhrt. indro viryenodakrdmat tam deva- 
mrtenodakraman tam puram pra [13] naydmi va | te ma vigantu te 
ma pra visantu te | vas carma ca varma ca yaschatu | [14] prajapatih | 
prajabhir udakrémat tam puram pra naydmi va | tam a viga-[15]ntu 
ta pra vigantu sd vas Sarma ca varma ca yaschatu z 2 z 

Read: mitras prthivyodakraimat tar purarh pra naydmi vah | 
tim 4 viSata tim pra viSata si vaS Sarma ca varma ca yacchatu 
z 1 z vayur antariksenodakramat tam ° ° | ° ° z 2 z siryo divodak- 
ramat tam ° ° | ° ° z 3 z candrama naksatrair udakrimat tam 
°° | °° 242 soma osadhibhir udakrimat tim ° ° | °° 252 
yajiio daksinabhir udakrimat tarh ° ° | ° ° z 6 z samudro nadibhir 
udakrimat tim ° ° | ° ° z 7 z vrahma vrahmacaribhir udakramat 
tith ° ° | ° ° z 8 z indro viryenodakramat tam ° ° | ° ° z 9 z deva 
amrtenodakramans tam ° °| ° ° z 10 z prajaépatih prajabhir udakra- 
mat tarh purarh pra nayimi vah | tim 4 viSata tar pra viSata sa 
va§ Sarma ca varma ca yacchatu z 11 z 2 z 


18 

[f110b15] savyavija-[16]ntas prakrsanta yad vo devad upocire | tam 
ebhyas satya masim indra khalvaém [17] samyrddhayah 

For pada a sammvyajantas prakrsanto would seem good; pada 
b can stand; in c I am not sure of the division of words, but 
have thought of misam to match khalvam; in d read khalvan 
samarddhayah. 
anadvahas satydvdnas siram srnotu me vacah | atrahita-[18]d vijdyate 
tat parjanyo bhi voursat. 

Read krnotu in b; in ¢ atra hy etad might stand; in d ‘bhi 
vivrsat seems possible. 


divyapo va gakvarir anu mantu gahvare | [19] trjasvati ghrtavatis 
payasvatir drse bhavatha ma guhd | 

For pada a read divya ipo vai Saikvarir, in b ramantu; in c 
irjasvatir. 
ud ehi [20] vajinivati pirnapatra tvisimati duhdna pisa raksata | 
ka- [fllla] mam esdm sam a prnah 
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Read posam raksathah in ¢c; correct punctuation. Pada a 
appeared above in 12.6c. 
ahinsita phalavati satavalsam virohatu imam saha-[2]srabhogdsya 
indra updavatu | 

Read ahinsita in a, SatavalSa in b; in cd we might safely read 
imam sahasrabhogam asyA ° 
asvind phdlam kalpayetém updvatu vrhaspa-[3]tih yathamad bahu- 
dhanyam ayaksmam bahupdurusam | 

Read phalarh in a, yathdsad in c, and ° pirusam in d. This 
stanza occurs also in Kaus 20.5. 
yad vo devé uposire | [4] tha bhiiyas sydd iti | tha tam utprnam 
vayam devim upahvayadmahe 

In pada a read upocira without following colon; if utprnarh is 
good padas ed can stand: but ef above, 11.9b. 
i-[5]dam va utprndad iti sphatim va utprndd iti | rasim me vardhaydd 
iti [6] sphatim cakaéro bahukdra sphirasphostaya maksikah 

If the colon is left where it is, the first three pidas may stand, 
tho the change of person is sudden; for de I would suggest 
sphatimkaro bahukaras sphirasphotéya maksikah. 
asmin dham nupyate [7] yavo vrihir atho tilah tasya grhnita yat krtam 
pariksdya catussatam 

For pada a read asmin dhiman ny upyate; in d perhaps 
paricayya. 
$a-[8|rkdryavan naydvas ca krdivrt kifica yad urge | tad vai sphatir 
upayatt [9] sarvam evatiricyasi | 

The following is a possible form for this stanza: Sakadravan 
nayavac ca kriyavat kifi ca yad vrse | tad vai sphatir upayati 
sarvam evatiricyate. 


saham jane pard jahi sahasraéposamandaye | [10] bahvi nosadhi 
bhava samudrasyeva samsrava z 3 z 

Read: sahafi jane para jahi sahasraposamandaye | bahvi na 
osadhe bhava samudrasyeva sarhsravah z 11 z 3 z 


19 
[f111a10] djydd ajas sa-[11}mabhavad desebhya odandya yenatipasyan 
vrhaspatis sa vai paticodano [12] bhavat. | catudhriyatam samabhava 
| odanas tvam vrhaspate | ajajyaj jdtas sa [13] esaém parcamo bhava 
dhimena divam dpnoty antyariksam adhosmand | disdpno-(14] 
ti caksusd ajas paticamodanasyavah | yat te mata yat te pita bhrataro 
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ya-[15]s ca mesvd | ajam paticodanam paktvd sarve tam upajivita | yat 
te pirve [16] pardgatdpare pitaras ca ye | tebhyo ghrtasya kullitu 
Satadhadradm vinytim [17] ye sarvadd dadaty evdra caranty odanami te 
vdi yamasya rdjydd uttare lokdsa-[18]te | ndtirdtrdpnotu ndinam 
dpnoty ukthyah ndgnistomadpnoty ajam paricduda-[19|nam savam 
dasardtrena samyato dvddasdahena kalpate | dirghamdtrena [20] sam- 
yato jas pancdudanas savah ya esdm barhisyam sarvam yan nastam 
yas ca [flllb] sa | yatam yas ca stenopdyati ya esdém paficamo 
bhava | ya pirvam patim vitvd yathdnnam [2] vindate param. 
paticdudanamdanam ca tdv atam pacato na vy dncatah | samdnaloko 
[3] bhavati punarbhavaparas patih ajam ca paficodanam daksinya- 
jyotisam dadat. [4] z 4 z 

Read: ajyad ajas samabhavad deSebhya odanaya | yenatipasyan 
vrhaspatis sa vai paficiudano ‘bhavat z 1 z catuS Sriyatarm sama- 
bhava odanas tvarh vrhaspate | aja djyad jatas sa esir paficamo 
bhava z 2 z dhimena divam Apnoty antariksam athosmana | disa 
ipnoti caksusi ajas paficiudanas savah z 3 z yat te mata yat 
te pita bhrataro yac ca te svasi | ajam paficiudanam paktva 
sarve tam upajivata z 4 z ye te pirve parigata apare pitaraS ca ye 
| tebhyo ghrtasya kulyditu Satadhara vyundati z 5 z ye sarvada 
dadati ye vararn caranty odanam | te vai yamasya rajyad uttare 
loka dsate z 6 z natiradtra dpnoti ndinam dpnoty ukthyah | 
nagnistoma Apnoty ajarh paficiudanam savam z 7 z daSaratrena 
samyato dvadaSaihena kalpate | dirghamatrena samyato ‘jas 
paficdudanas savah z 8 z yad esam barhisyam sarvarm yan nastarh 
yac ca samyatam | yac ca tenopayati sa esim paficamo bhava 
z 9 z ya pirvam patim vittvathinyarh vindate ‘param | pafi- 
ciudanam ca tiv ajarn pacato na vy aficatah z 10 z samanaloko 
bhavati punarbhuvadparas patih | ajar ca paficiudanarh dak- 
sinijyotisam dadat z 11 z 4 z 

In 2a the emendation may not be wholly satisfactory as to form 
but the intent seems fairly sure. St 5 is § 18.3.72, the reading 
of which is adopted; Stt 10 and 11 appear S 9.5.27 and 28, with 
variation in 10d. 

20 

[f111b4] saryo ma varcasokrtikrtam asvinobhad | additya tirdhva [5] 
uttaram asdu ma varcasoksatu | varcasé mam pitur agnir varcasd 
ma vrhaspa-[6]tih surdyds sicyamadndyds kildla varcasenasaé tena 
madsasvino-[7|bha | uksatém puskarasraja | varcasvan me sukham 
astu rocamdnam visdsa-[8]hi | yo mda hiranyavarcasam krnomi 
pasyata priyam | madhor aham madhu-(9|taro madhumaén mad- 
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humattarah | mdm anu pravigantu varca rsabho vasitam iva | [10] 
yada mam janamadnam avarcasvasd kanikradam | yatha kanikradags 
ca-[ll]rani varcasé ca bhagena ca | varcasdgni ma dadhati varcaso 
yadati sii-[12|ryah ydvad varco god dhirhiranyas tavan me varco 
bhiyat. z ydvat am de-[13]va siryodyann abhdiva pasyasi | tdvan 
ma varcasdbhy ava pasya parno bhagasyd-(l4|ham bhitva uksam 
varcaso ratham | sa md vahatu sarvadd | yusmantam suvarcasam 
bha-[15]bhagenaham parihito varcasd dravinena ca | yathd caradni 
sarva-[16]daé rocamadnam vibhdvasuh yavéd mda bhagdgamad evd ma 
varcdgamat. [17] eva md tejagamad eva ma yasdgamat. hiranyena 
cakrena bhaga-[18]sydpihato grhah tam yugjapi vrahmand tasya me 
dattam agsvind dattam me [19] puskarasrajah z anu 5 zz ity athar- 
vanikapdaippaladasda-[20|khayam astamas kdndds samdptah z z 

Read: siryo ma varcasoksatiiksatim aSvinobha | aditya irdhva 
uttarann asiu ma varcasoksatu z 1 z varcasi mar fpitur agnir 
varcasi mi vrhaspatih | surfyis sicyamaindyds kilalo varcasa 
yena | tena mim aSvinobha uksatarh puSkarasraja z 2 z varcasvan 
me mukham astu rocamanam visdsahi | yo ma hiranyavarcasam 
krnomi paSyatamh priyam z 3 z madhor aham madhutaro ma- 
dhumain madhumattarah | mim anu pravisatu varca rsabho 
vaSitim iva z 4 z yada mim janamanam favarcasvasa kanikradam f 
| atha kanikradac carani varcasi ca bhagena ca z 5 z varcasagnir 
ma dadati varcasi dadati siryah | yavad{varco gor hiranyasya 
tévan me varco bhiiyat z 6 z yavat tvarn deva siryodyann abhy 
ava pasyasi | tivan ma varcasibhy ava pasya * * z 7 z pirno 
bhagasyaharh bhitva taksan varcaso ratham | sa ma vahatu 
sarvaddyusmantam suvarcasam z 8 z bhagenaharh parihito varcasa 
dravinena ca | yathaé carfini sarvadi rocamano vibhivasuh z 9 z 
eva ma bhaga dgamad eva ma varea igamat | eva ma teja igamad 
eva ma yasa dgamat z 10 z hiranyayena cakrena bhagasyadpihito 
grhah | tarh tyugjipi vrahmana tasya me dattim aSvina dattarm 
me puskarasrajé z 11 z 5 z anu 5z 

ity atharvanikapdippalidasikhayim astamas kindas samdap- 
tah z 

In st 2a ° mannapatir might be considered as a possibility. All 
of 5ab seems unclear to me: in lle yufije api might be possible. 
The lacuna indicated in 7d is my conjecture. 


19 JAOS 41 
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FEW MAMMALS, probably, have so forcibly impressed themselves 
upon the imaginations of the peoples coming in contact with 
them as has the elephant. Living, he has not only been the 
noblest of big game animals, but has shown himself susceptible of 
taming and of utilization in a variety of ways for the purposes of 
peace, of war, and of religion. Dead, his ivory has been eagerly 
sought after, and from palolithic times has formed one of the 
principal media for the expression of the esthetic impulses of the 
artist. It would seem, in fact, that the ancient trade in ivory 
has not as yet had accorded to it the study which it merits. Trade 
of a sort, more often than not probably of an intermittent, tribe- 
to-tribe variety, has of course been going on the world over, from 
an extremely early period; and in the long run it has no doubt 
played a more important part in the diffusion of culture elements 
than any other agency. Early commerce, however, in the very 
nature of the case was always restricted to certain very definite 
classes of objects—those, namely, which combined in themselves 
the qualities of high value, of durability, and of easy transport. 
Among such were amber, jade, spices, and silk. Such, too, in a 
preéminent degree, was ivory. 

In view of the really great importance of the ivory trade in all 
ages, it seems rather curious that so little attention has been 
paid hitherto to the distribution of the elephant in protohistoric 
and early historic times. It is the purpose of this paper to present 
a brief synopsis of the available data concerning the Asiatic 
elephant and the traffic in its ivory during the earlier historical 
periods in regions where it has now disappeared, and particularly 
in ancient China. 

We are indebted for our first definite notices of the elephant in 
western Asia to the Egyptian monuments, and especially to those 
of the XVIIIth Dynasty. These not only mention ivory, both in 
the tusk and in the form of manufactured articles, among the 
items of tribute and booty brought to Egypt as a result of the 
Syrian expeditions of the Pharaohs; but the living animals them- 
selves are spoken of more than once in the same connection. 
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Thothmes II, for example, received elephants brought to him 
by his Syrian tributaries, a fact which indicates not merely that 
the animal existed in western Asia but that it was already being 
tamed.! Again, a little later, Thothmes III is recorded as having 
slain no less than a hundred and twenty elephants, for the sake 
of their ivory, in a great hunt in the land of Nii, in northern Syria, 
not far from the great bend of the Euphrates; the killing of so 
large a number on a single occasion indicates that the creature 
must then have occurred in considerable herds.” 

It may be suggested in this connection that perhaps the area 
under discussion was inhabited not by the Asiatic but by the 
African elephant. For we know that Egypt itself was the home 
of the latter in predynastic times;* and it is comparatively but a 
short distance from the valley of the Nile to northern Syria. 
This suggestion, however, is definitely negatived by the manner 
of representing the Syrian elephant on the monuments, where it 
is clearly shown with the high concave forehead and small ears 
of the Asiatic type, as distinct as possible from the low convex 
skull and enormous ears of the African form.‘ 

The Assyrian notices, dealing with a period somewhat later, 
tell much the same story. Tiglath-Pileser I (ca. 1100 B.C.) 
tells us that he killed ten elephants and took four alive in the 
Haran region, along the middle Euphrates, not so very far, in fact, 
from the scene of the great hunt of Thothmes III on the other 
side of the same river nearly four hundred years earlier.5 Again, 
in the first half of the 9th century, elephants are mentioned among 
the animals kept in the menagerie of Ashur-nazir-pal at Kalhu.® 
Additional and extremely interesting information regarding the 
former distribution of the Asiatic elephant is also given by the 
famous Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser IJ, dating from about 
the middle of the same century. This monument enumerates 
among the articles of tribute received from the countries of Yakin 
and Adini, near the head of the Persian Gulf, both ivory and 





1 Dr. J. H. Breasted, A History of Egypt (New York, 1905), p. 271. 

2 Breasted, op. cit. p. 304. 

* Breasted, op. cit. p. 130. 

‘Cf. Revue d’ethnographie, No. 3 (1884), p. 281; also Gaston Maspero, 
The Struggle of the Nations (London, 2nd edit., 1910), p. 285. 

5 A. T. Olmstead, in JAOS 37. 177. 

6 Olmstead, JAOS, 38. 250. 
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elephant skins.’ These items, and particularly the latter, would 
suggest that the elephant was native to those regions; but on the 
other hand they might conceivably have been imported overseas 
from India, so that this evidence is not quite decisive for the 
former existence of the elephant there. About another statement 
upon this same monument, however, there can be little doubt. 
Among the various items of tribute from the land of Musri are 
mentioned living elephants. Now Musri has, it is true, been 
somewhat variously located; but in this instance it is apparently to 
be identified with a region lying somewhere to the northeast of 
the center of the Assyrian power, and not far from the southern 
extremity of the Caspian Sea. Most writers who have touched 
upon this question have taken it for granted that these elephants 
must somehow have been obtained ultimately from India, merely 
because that is the nearest land where elephants are now found. 
That this assumption is a wholly gratuitous one need scarcely 
be said. Fortunately we have independent confirmation of the 
Assyrian statements regarding the occurrence of elephants in the 
south Caspian region. Ancient Persian traditions embodied in 
the Shdhndma speak of the hero Rustum killing numerous elephants 
in battle in Mazanderan, in the course of his war with the king of 
that country. With the fullest possible allowance for the un- 
historical character of these legends, yét, taken in connection 
with the Assyrian statements, they surely render it probable, 
if not certain, that, as Sir John Malcolm suggested long ago,’ 
elephants must once have abounded in the warm, humid, and well 
wooded country about the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Of the vast importance of the part played by ivory in the 
westhetic life of the ancient peoples of Mediterranean and Meso- 
potamian regions it is unnecessary to speak here. Much of this 
ivory we know was drawn from Africa and from India; but part 
of it, at least in the earlier periods, was undoubtedly of western 
Asiatic origin, as in fact the monuments show to have been the 
case in Egypt. 





7 Cf. article by Rev. V. Scheil on ‘The Inscriptions of Shalmaneser II,’ in 
Records of the Past, N. 8., No. IV., p. 79; also Rev. Wm. Houghton, ‘On the 
Mammalia of the Assyrian Sculptures,’ Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, vol. V. (1877), p. 348. 

8 Shdhndma (Tribner’s Oriental Series), vol. 2, p. 73 sq. 

® Col. Sir John Malcolm, The History of Persia (2 vols., London, 1815), vol. 
1, p. 35 and note. 
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Exactly when the elephant finally disappeared from western 
Asia, although it had apparently done so well before the middle 
of the first millennium B.C., we do not know. We hear nothing 
more of its occurrence there for some centuries, until the battle 
of Gaugamela, in 331 B.C., when an Indian contingent from the 
west bank of the Indus is recorded to have brought with it fifteen 
elephants.'® As a result of the conquests of Alexander the Great, 
the custom of using elephants in war was borrowed for a season 
in western regions; but the animals thus employed were all drawn 
at first from India, and, later on, to some extent from northern 
Africa, where, although now extinct, the species still survived for 
some centuries after the beginning of the Christian Era. Indirect 
evidence of the fact that the elephant had entirely disappeared 
from those countries in Asia west of India in which it formerly 
occurred is afforded by the marches of Alexander himself; for 
as it happens, the route followed by him led through every one 
of thosesregions, and yet we hear nothing as to wild elephants 
being found by him in any of them. 

The history of the elephant in India does not fall within the 
scope of this paper. It is worth remarking, however, that a 
people called the Seres are mentioned by classical writers as being 
great elephant users, while the same name was undoubtedly that 
by which the ancient Chinese were best known to the western 
world. Greek and Roman writers, from the time of Ktesias 
downward, mention the Seres repeatedly, in a large proportion 
of instances in such a way as to indicate conclusively that the 
people whom they had in mind were the Chinese. That the 
name was also applied to various Indian peoples, however, is 
beyond doubt; and it was the latter clearly who were the elephant 
users—not the Seres of China. 

Of any occurrence of the elephant in ancient times in the regions 
north of India and Iran there is practically no evidence. As will 
presently appear, the creature once existed, and that well within 
the historical period, in western China, in an area adjoining what 
is now the arid Central Asiatic region. And as has been seen it 
was also in all probability once found at the opposite extremity of 
this desert belt, in the district around the southern end of the 
Caspian. Granted that former greater degree of humidity which 
seems to have prevailed in this now dry central zone, there is no 





10 Arrian, Anabasis, Bk. 3, ch. 8. 
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reason apparently why the elephant might not then have extended 
from northern Iran right around to western China, through the 
basins of the Oxus, the Jaxartes, and the Tarim. But direct 
evidence that this was actually the case is wanting. True, there 
are various references to elephants in connection with this region, 
some of them legendary, others undoubtedly historical. In the 
Shdhndma, for instance, we are told that one of the allies of 
Afrasiyab, the king of Chin (which has been conjecturally identified 
with the ancient Chinese state of Ch’in, occupying the modern 
Shen-hsi and Kan-suh)," made use of war elephants. Buddhist 
records of the post-Christian period also speak of elephants in 
these parts, while there are occasional references to their being 
sent by some of the petty Central Asiatic states as tribute to the 
court of China. All these statements, however, have to do with 
tame elephants; and in spite of the enormous difficulty of trans- 
porting such bulky animals over the passes between India and 
Turkestan it is perhaps the case that these animals ewere all 
originally obtained from the valley of the Indus. The Chinese 
writer, Ma T’uan-lin, it is true, speaks of the fauna of the land 
of ‘the T’iao-chi (who were perhaps the people we know as the 
Tajiks) in such a way as to imply, apparently, that the elephant 
was native there; but the passage is too ambiguous to build upon.” 

That the elephant ever existed during the historic period in 
any of the great Asiatic islands except Ceylon, Sumatra, and 
Borneo, where it still occurs, and in Sulu, where it was exterminated 
by the Moros about a hundred years ago," there is no reason to 
believe, although fossil forms occur in them as far north as Japan. 
In China, however, the case is far otherwise. Here once more we 
come upon distinct and indisputable references to the elephant, 
and that too within comparatively recent times. 

Three or four thousand years ago, when the ancient culture of 
the country was taking form in the lower Yellow River Valley, 





" The Works of Sir William Jones (London, 1807), vol. 3, p. 146. 

12 Quoted by Rémusat, Nouveaux mélanges asiatiques, 1. 206. 

13 The elephants of Sulu are known to have been feral, and the same is perhaps 
true of those in North Borneo, although the evidence here is less conclusive. 
On the latter, see The China Review, 7. 3; upon the former, Dr. N. M. Saleeby, 
‘The History of Sulu,’ in Publications of the Bureau of Science, Division of 
Ethnology, vol. 4, part 3, Manila, 1908, pp. 150, 161, 165, 168; also Capt. 
Thomas Forrest, ‘A Voyage to New Guinea,’ pp. 320-335; Forrest visited 
Jolo toward the end of the 18th century. 
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China north of the Yangtse was a region of wide expanses of 
grassland, of rolling prairie and flat alluvial plain, with considerable 
forest, particularly in the hilly districts of the modern Shan-tung 
and Shan-hsi and western Ho-nan; there were, too, innumerable 
shallow lakes, reedy meres, and vast extents of swamp. The 
climate, though continental, was perhaps rather milder than now, 
and there appears to have been a somewhat greater degree of 
humidity. 

The aspect of the country which we now call southern China 
was widely different. There, instead of wide alluvial plains, was 
a picturesque region of mist-veiled hills and quickening streams 
and blowing woodland, with a warm, moist climate and a very 
rich vegetation partaking throughout much of the area of a 
subtropical nature, while in the extreme south its character was, 
as it still is, genuinely tropical. 

This distinction in the aspect of the two halves of the country 
and the type of their vegetation is reflected too in their fauna. 
According to Wallace, the bulk of China Proper belongs to the 
Manchurian subregion of the Palearctic region, while the south 
is embraced in the Oriental region, the line between the two 
zoological provinces extending roughly along the southern 
border of the Yangtse valley. In ancient times, however, the 
boundary appears to have been farther to the north, for many at 
least of the larger mammalian forms of the Oriental region are 
found occurring then throughout the Yangtse valley and even to 
the north of it; among these were the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and the tapir. 

At the commencement of their true historical period, a little 
less than three thousand years ago, the ancient Chinese people 
formed a congeries of semi-independent feudal states located 
on both sides of the lower course of the Yellow River, under the 
sway of a ruler of rather primitive king-priest type, and possessing 
an archaic but very rich Bronze Age civilization. 

This ancient culture has of late been attracting no little notice 
for its achievements in the realm of the esthetic. Heretofore it 
has been best known for its splendid sacrificial vessels of bronze, 
decorated in a highly conventionalized and largely geometric 
symbolism and unsurpassed anywhere else for their barbaric 





4 A. R. Wallace, The Geographical Distribution of Animals (London, 1876), 
vol. 1, p. 220 sq., and map at beginning of volume. 
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grandeur and their monumental simplicity and majesty. For 
our knowledge of the development of Chinese art in other fields 
we have thus far been.dependent upon surviving literary remains; 
for archzological excavation upon any adequate scale has yet 
to be undertaken in China. But these written sources are sufficient 
to show that the high standards attained by the bronze-founder 
were equalled by the worker in wood, in jade, in silk, in leather, 
in featherwork, and notably in ivory. 

Chinese ivory workers have always stood in the very front 
rank of their craft. For intricacy and grace of design, for complete 
mastery of technique, and for skill in execution, some of the 
modern products of the Canton shops have probably never been 
excelled. The ancient Chinese work in ivory, with its roots 
extending far back into prehistoric time, belonged to an entirely 
different school of art, with designs based primarily upon the 
same magico-religious symbolism displayed by the great bronze 


vessels. 

The purposes for which ivory was used by the ancient Chinese 
craftsman, and his manner of using it, were practically the same 
as was the case in ancient Babylonia and Assyria and Egypt and 
the old Aegean lands. This parallelism, in fact, extends so far 


and in such detail, particularly in point of technique, that it is 
difficult not to feel that there must have been some interchange 
of ideas, in all probability along the line of the ancient trade route 
through Central Asia. For instance, in both regions ivory in 
early times was very extensively used as a decorative inlay on 
wood; and in both, as the supply became gradually less, the 
expedient was adopted of replacing it with mother-of-pearl. 

Ivory is mentioned in the Chou-li, or ‘Ritual of the Chou 
Dynasty,’ as one of the ‘eight raw materials.’ One of the prin- 
cipal uses to which it was put was the adornment of woodwork of 
various sorts, including chariots of state, which were decorated 
with a richness hardly equalled in the cars of the warriors of 
Pharaoh or the heroes of Homer.'® It was used too in the man- 
ufacture of weapons—for bow-tips, archers’ thimbles, and sword 





% The character for ‘elephant’ (No. 4287, p. 440, in Giles’ Dictionary, edit. 
1892) has the secondary meanings of ‘ivory’ and of ‘figure’ or ‘image’; the 
latter, in spite of the fanciful conjectures of later Chinese scholars, undoubtedly 
point to the use of ivory for the carving of amulets and the like in very ancient 


times. 
% Le Tcheou-li, ou Rites des Tcheou (tsl. Edouard Biot, 1851), Bk. 27. 4. 
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hilts. It also appears in the form of various articles of dress and 
the toilet, such as amulets, combs, and hairpins; for the Chinese 
noble of that day wore his hair long and done up in a knot on the 
top of the head.'” In the form of a spike, used for untying knots 
(the ancient Chinese used no buttons in fastening their garments), 
it was worn suspended at the girdle, its assumption being one of 
the tokens of maturity.’* Ivory goblets are also mentioned;!® 
and the tyrant Chou Hsin, last ruler of the ancient Shang dynasty, 
is said to have been the first to employ ivory as the material for 
his chopsticks. For the present the earliest extant specimens of 
Chinese worked ivory which we can even approximately date 
appear to be those accidentally unearthed some years ago at 
An-yang Hsien, in northern Ho-nan, on the site of one of the 
capitals of this same dynasty; these are probably of the latter 
half of the second millennium B. C., and consist of amulets and 
minor ornaments of very archaic type. 

To meet such a demand the supply must have been both large 
and constant; and, in view of the conditions governing trade in 
ancient times, it must in all probability have been drawn from 
some source close at hand. Such, in fact, from the surviving 
records, we know to have been the case. 

That the elephant formerly existed in ancient China Proper 
itself—that is, in what we know nowadays as North China—is 
more than probable.2® But it appears to have become quite 
extinct there by the time of the earliest contemporary historical 
records that have come down to us—that is, by the beginning of 
the first millennium B. C.—and to have survived in popular 
recollection only as one of the dangerous and destructive wild 
animals of the region which were subdued by the mighty heroes 
of old. The story that the mythical emperor Shun had elephants 
to plow his fields and birds to weed the grain” is of course pure 
folklore; but it suggests at least that in the days when the legend 
took form elephants were believed to have existed once upon a 





17 The Book of Odes (Legge’s translation), Pt. 1, Bk. 4. 3. 

18 Odes, Pt. 1, Bk. 5. 6. 

19 John Steele, The I-li (London, 1917; Probsthain’s Oriental Series), 1. 131, 
134, 158. 

20 Biot ( Journal asiatique, Dec., 1843 ) in placing the northern limit of the 
elephant in ancient China at 28°, was undoubtedly in error, for it can be 
shown to have extended at least as far north as latitude 35°. 

21 The legend is quoted in The Chinese Repository, 6 (1837), p. 131. 
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time in northern China. Better authenticated, perhaps, is the 
statement that the illustrious Duke of Chou, who is believed 
to have flourished about eleven hundred years before our era, 
drove away the tigers, leopards, rhinoceroses, and elephants which 
infested the land in his day.” His success with the tigers and 
leopards, unfortunately, was only partial; but that the elephant, 
and perhaps, too, the rhinoceros, disappeared from northern China 
at about that time is probable enough. 

This legendary evidence regarding the former existence of the 
elephant in northern China is confirmed in a measure by the 
extremely early occurrence of the written character denoting 
that animal; the importance of the creature in the life of the 
people is indicated by this very fact that it had devoted to it one 
of the extremely small number of primitive pictographs which 
constituted the Chinese system of writing in the days of its be- 
ginnings. Its failure however to pass into mythology as did the 
alligator and the rhinoceros (memories of which undoubtedly 
contributed to the later concepts of the dragon and the k’7-lin) 
suggests that so far as the ancient Chinese culture area proper 
was concerned, its extinction and consequent passing out of the 
popular imagination must have taken place rather early. The 
same conclusion must be drawn, too, from the relatively unim- 
portant and scarcely recognizable designs to which it gave rise 
in the ancient symbolic art. The part which the elephant plays 
in the popular mythology and art of the present day is of course 
due to much later Indian and Buddhistic influences. 

The written evidence, such as it is, is in entire harmony with 
the foregoing conclusion. Contemporary mention of the elephant 
as a native of any of the original Chinese states is wholly !acking. 
References to ivory, both as a raw material and as a worked 
product, are, on the other hand, very numerous; but these invari- 
ably point to southern regions then quite outside the ancient 
Chinese culture-area as the source of supply. The Book of Odes, 
one of the oldest of surviving literary remains, tells us that the 
wild non-Chinese tribes of the Hwai river region paid a tribute 
which consisted in part of ivory. The same is recorded, by the 
Chou-li, of the districts of Yang and Ching, which between them 
included pretty much the whole of the Yangtse valley below the 





*% Legge, The Life and Works of Mencius (London, 1875) Bk. 3, Pt. 2, 
chap. 9, 
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famous gorges; this name ‘Ching,’ by the way, means ‘the jungle,’ 
and indicates something of the character of the country in those 
days; it was in this region, about seven or eight hundred years 
before our era, that the ‘barbarian’ kingdom of Ch’u arose. The 
Yu-kung, which in its present form probably dates from a time 
fairly early in the first millennium B. C., speaks of the ‘Country 
of Docile Elephants’ (Yu-hsiang Chou”) in what is now southern 
Ho-nan; this name, if it means anything at all, rather suggests 
not only that elephants were found in this section of Central 
China then, but that they were actually tamed. It is perhaps 
significant that the non-Chinese state of Ch’u, already mentioned, 
where, as will presently appear, elephants were tamed, later 
occupied part of this same region. In the Shan Hai Ching, which, 
whatever the date of its present recension, undoubtedly contains 
very ancient elements, mention is made of elephants in the Min 
Mountains, in what is now central Sze-ch’uan, while the Erh-ya 
records them as being plentiful in the Liang range, in the north- 
eastern part of the same province. The T'so-ch’uen, a com- 
mentary on the Spring and Autumn Annals of Confucius, states 
that there is much ivory in Ch’u,” and it further tells us that there 
was a regular trade in ivory and hides—presumably those of the 
rhinoceros—between Ch’u and China Proper. 

It is clear then that whatever may have been the case in pre- 
historic times, by the middle of the first millennium B. C. the 
habitat of the elephant in China had become restricted to the 
Yangtse valley, from Sze-ch’uan to the sea, and the regions still 
farther south and west, forming a continuous area with those 
Indo-Chinese lands, such as Burma, the Laos, and Siam, where it 
still occurs in a native state. It is apparent too that although no 
part of this vast region came under Chinese political dominance 
in any real sense of the word until about two centuries before 
our era, a brisk trade in ivory had long been going on with the 
more advanced communities of North China, precisely comparable 
to the old amber trade between the Mediterranean lands and the 
Baltic. 





23 Terrien de Lacouperie, The Western Origins of the Ancient Chinese Civiliza- 
tion, p. 186, note 756. 

* For these and other references to the elephant in the ancient Chinese 
records, see T. de Lacouperie, loc. cit. 

% See Legge’s translation, under years 637, 607 B.C, 
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Although there is some reason to believe that this southern 
region was originally occupied only by a sparse and very primitive 
hunting population of negrito affinities, at the time when it 
begins to come within the purview of history it was inhabited by 
various Mongoloid stocks, mainly, it would appear, of the Mon- 
Khmer group. Already, however, the great T’ai, or Shan, race 
had come into evidence. Exactly where this people originated 
we do not know; but its strongest and most advanced branches 
were then located in the valley of the Yangtse. 

The latter fact is not without its bearing upon the subject of 
this paper; for the Shan race has always been associated with the 
elephant in a peculiarly intimate way. This condition still holds, 
for nowhere, even in India itself, does this animal occupy such an 
important place in the life of the people as in the territories still 
inhabited by the members of the Shan race, such as Siam, for 
example, or the Shan States. The same, apparently, has been 
true from prehistoric times, when the center of gravity of the 
race was in what is now central China, far to the northeast of its 
present location. The few surviving instances of the taming 
of the elephant in ancient China refer to regions then under Shan 
influence. Even the very name used for the creature in many 
of the languages of eastern Asia is closely akin to, if not actually 
borrowed from, the Shan word. In Siam it is chang; in the 
British Shan States this becomes tsang; in northern China it is 
pronounced hsiang; in Cantonese, tséng; by the Hakkas, siong; 
in Annam, téng. The modern Japanese name, 26, seems to have 
come from some form like dzang** and was in all likelihood bor- 
rowed from one of the Yangtse River dialects. 

The earliest of all the states of the T’aic stock known to us 
historically was that of Ch’u, already referred to in connection 
with the ivory trade between the Yangtse valley and ancient 
China Proper. This state occupied a territory now comprised 
in the two provinces of Hu-peh and Hu-nan, embracing both 
banks of the middle Yangtse, and its principal capital was most 
strategically located not far from the present Ichang, just at the 
foot of the famous gorges. From the first it was aggressive and 
warlike, and at various times extended its annexations now 
northward, at the expense of the old purely Chinese states, now 





%* Cf. the Japanese “T6,’ from the Chinese ‘T’ang,’ the name of the dynasty 
which ruled China, A. D. 618-906. 
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eastward, down the Yangtse, and again far to the south and west, 
into regions utterly unknown to the ancient Chinese themselves. 
One of its conquests in the last-named direction looks like a 
definite and well planned effort to get contro! of the key to the 
Indian trade route, the region between the upper waters of the 
Yangtse and those of the Irawaddy. 

Among the various indications pointing to a connection between 
the ancient inhabitants of Ch’u and the modern peoples of the 
T’aic stock is the fact that elephants were tamed and kept at 
their court. Their motive for this does not appear; but we are 
perhaps justified in surmising that it had a religious basis. Many 
of the existing branches of the T’ai race believe that every animal 
has a guardian spirit with mysterious powers for good and ill. 
There is also a belief among some of the Indo-Chinese peoples 
that the spirits of deceased chiefs and medicine-men enter into 
various animals, such as the tiger and the elephant, and continue 
in these forms to exert their influence on behalf of their people. 
Ideas such as these occur throughout this region, and are undoubt- 
edly at the back of the custom of reverencing white elephants, as 
in Burma and Siam. There the Buddhists with their usual 
syncretizing proclivities claim that the sacred animal is the 
incarnation of a Buddha;?’ but perhaps the Siamese notion that 
if the white elephant dies the king, too, will die within the year 
is a trace of an older belief,?* for we are told that anciently the 
kings of Siam called themselves ‘sons of the White Elephant,’ 
and that the proper name of the latter was taboo.*® At all events 
the peoples of Indo-China are unanimous that the white elephant 
is a necessary adjunct of royalty, and that the want of one at the 
court is most ominous.*® Perhaps it was some similar idea that 
led to the custom of keeping elephants at the court of ancient 
Ch’u, although it is only fair to say that this is purely surmise. 
We do know, however, that the beasts were not kept confined, 
but were tamed, and taught to allow themselves to be driven or 
led by their keepers. 





27 Sir John Bowring, The Kingdom and People of Siam (London, 1857), vol. 1, 
p. 471; Mrs. Ernest Hart, Picturesque Burma, Past and Present (London, 
1897), p. 167 

28 Bowring, op. cit. 1. 473 (quoting Pére Bruguiére, Annales de la Foi, XXV.) 

29 Ibid. 1. 473 sq. 

30 Mrs. L. J. Curtis, The Laos of North Siam (Philadelphia, 1903), p. 95. 
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Toward the close of the sixth century B. C. Ch’u was invaded 
and for the moment overrun by the state of Wu, or, as the word 
was perhaps then pronounced, Ngu, another non-Chinese kingdom 
located lower down the Yangtse with its capital at the modern 
Soochow. Defeated in the field, the armies of Ch’u took refuge 
behind the walls of their capital; but these (doubtless of rammed 
earth) were overthrown by the invaders, who directed against 
them the waters of the Siang River. As a last resort, we are told, 
the king of Ch’u then took his elephants and tied torches to their 
tails and urged them against the inrushing enemy, but to no 
avail.*! 

This is the sole reference, so far as I am aware, to the use of the 
elephant in war in ancient China. That such use was a customary 
one seems unlikely; for in the first place, had it been so we should 
almost certainly have heard of other instances of it, as for example 
in the great work ‘On the Art of War,’ by Sun-Tzii, written just 
about this time. Moreover, the defeated king would scarcely, 
in such case, have turned to his elephants only as a last resort; 
while the method of urging them against the foe by the use of 
fire seems rather a counsel of despair. It is curious to note that 
the general of another Shan state, Siam, in the course of a war 
with Cochin China, over two thousand years later, made use of 
precisely the same stratagem, attacking the enemy’s camp with 
several hundred elephants to whose tails burning torches were 
tied; in this instance the device met with better success, and over 
a thousand of the enemy were destroyed.” 

The sole trustworthy reference that I have found to the use 
of the elephant in any of the arts of peace in ancient China relates 
to the construction of a tomb for a member of the royal family 
of Wu, the other non-Chinese state just mentioned as being at 
war with Ch’u; and here we are merely informed that these 
animals were employed in the execution of the work, no details 
being given, and no clue of any kind enabling us to learn whether 
the practice was a usual one or not. 

All that we can be certain of then is that the ancient non- 
Chinese peoples of the Yangtse basin not merely hunted the ele- 





3 P, Albert Tschépe, 8.J., Histoire du Royaume de Tch’ou (Changhai, 1903) , 
p. 263 and note 5. 

3 Bowring, op. cit. 1. 221. 

% Prof. E. H. Parker, Ancient China Simplified (London, 1908), p. 258. 
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phant for his ivory and perhaps his skin, but that they also caught 
and tamed him and kept him at court. This, however, seems 
to have been the extent of their practice, and in fact it is perhaps 
the case that the two instances just cited of the utilization of the 
creature in any way further than this have found a place in the 
records precisely on account of their exceptional character. That 
certain Indo-Chinese peoples did eventually learn to make use 
of the elephant in various ways, and notably in war, is true.™ 
But this development did not take place until considerably later, 
and appears to have been connected in some way with the great 
expansion of Indian influence in the Bay of Bengal and adjacent 
regions, in times shortly preceding and following the commence- 
ment of the Christian Era. That it did not take place upon 
Chinese soil is certain, and although the use of elephants in war 
and pageantry was later introduced into China, it was only as an 
exotic custom, which no more took root there than it did in Med- 
iterranean regions. 

With the great increase of civilization in the Yangtse valley 
about the middle of the first millennium B. C. the elephant under- 
went a swift diminution in numbers. Its complete extinction 
there before the close of the 4th century B. C. may perhaps be 
inferred from a remark of a minister of Ch’u, who in the year 
308 B. C. is recorded as speaking of the stag as the noblest of the 
beasts of chase;** and this he would scarcely have done had 
animals like the elephant and the rhinoceros still survived in the 
country. 

In the regions farther to the west and south, however, the case 
was far otherwise. It is perhaps significant that the order in 
which the elephant disappeared in these various areas coincides 
exactly with that in which they were taken possession of by 
Chinese civilization. In the modern Sze-ch’uan, where, as we 
have already seen, elephants are noticed by the earlier Chinese 
records as numerous, they must have been found well into the 
period of the Han Dynasty (206 B. C.—220 A. D.), for we read 
that they were sent by the native chiefs as tribute to the Chinese 





% MacGowan, The Imperial History of China, p. 210, mentions an instance in 
Cochin China in the 5th century A. D. The terror inspired among the Chinese 
soldiers on this occasion suggests that the elephant was quite unknown to 
them at that period. 

% Tschépe, op. cit. p. 318. 
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court, at Ch’ang-an (in the modern Shen-hsi), where they were 
kept in the Imperial menagerie.** It is perhaps worth noting 
that it was under this dynasty that the elephant was first intro- 
duced into Chinese art in a naturalistic way, in distinction from 
the far more ancient symbolic and almost unrecognizably con- 
ventionalized designs to which it had given rise in the old hieratic 
art. After the Han Dynasty, notices regarding the elephant as 
indigenous to Sze-ch’uan apparently cease, and no doubt about 
that time it underwent there too the extinction which had already 
overtaken it in the lower portions of the Yangtse valley. 

The ‘Two Kwang’ provinces (Kwang-tung and Kwang-hsi) 
though annexed long before, were not absorbed by the Chinese 
in any real sense until after the advent of the T’ang Dynasty, in 
the 7th century. Elephants had always been numerous in these 
tropical southern regions. It was no doubt because of this fact 
that the great Ch’in Shih Huang-ti gave to the province into 
which he erected the extreme southern portion of his vast domin- 
ions the name of Hsiang Kiun, or ‘Commandery of the Elephants.’ 
Under the Han Dynasty, just mentioned, which succeeded the 
Ch’in at the close of the 3rd century B. C., a portion of northern 
Kwang-hsi was known as Hsiang Chou, or ‘District of the Ele- 
phants.’”*7 The Shuo-wén, of the close of the first century A. D., 
defines the elephant as ‘a large beast with long proboscis and 
tusks, occurring in Kiang-nan.”** The province of Kiang-nan 
under the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 A. D.) consisted of the two 
modern provinces of An-hui and Kiang-hsi, lving athwart the 
lower Yangtse and representing roughly the old barbarian kingdom 
of Wu. But the Kiang-nan of the time of the Shuo-wén was 
undoubtedly literally the region ‘South of the Yangtse,’ as the 
name signifies. That this was so that work itself indicates in 
another place, where it states more specifically that the elephant 
occurs in Nan-Yiieh, a region now represented by the “Two 
Kwang’ provinces. Here, it appears, it long persisted, for it is 
said to have been numerous in southern Kwang-tung in the 7th 
century, while as late as the 10th we find elephants employed 
in putting to death criminals at Canton,** then the capital of a 
semi-independent kingdom. 





% A. Wylie, Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 11 (1882), p. 113. 

37 Dr. S. Wells Williams, Syllabic Dictionary (Shanghai, 1874), p. 792. 

38 Cf. Rev. Frank H. Chalfant, ‘Early Chinese Writing’ (Memoirs of the 
Carnegie Museum, vol. 4, no. 1, Sept., 1906), plate I. 

39 See article in The Chinese Repository, 2. (1833), p. 151. 
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The evidence of place-names, so far as I have been able to trace 
it, confirms what we glean from the written records. Such names 
having to do with the elephant are, so far as my notes indicate, 
almost wholly absent in northern China, while in the south and 
west they are by no means unknown. Among such are Ta Hsiang 
Ling and Hsiao Hsiang Ling (‘Great Elephant Pass’ and ‘Little 
Elephant Pass’, respectively) in Sze-ch’uan, west of Mt. Omei; 
Hsiang Po (‘Elephant Neck’),‘a hamlet in the extreme west of 
Yiin-nan; and Hsiang Shan (‘Elephant Hill’), near Canton. 
Many of these names now have attached to them explanations 
drawn from the exploits of Buddhist saints or popular heroes;*° 
but in most instances, as is usually true in such cases, the names 
are doubtless far older than the explanations. 

It was in Yiin-nan that the elephant survived longer than any- 
where else in the region now comprised within the boundaries 
of the Chinese Republic.“' It is barely possible, in fact, that it 
may still occur in the forests at one point just within the south- 
western border of that province.” In Yiin-nan there sprang up, 
shortly before the Christian Era, another center of Shan culture, 
which lasted, through various vicissitudes and changes of dynasty, 
until the 13th century, when it was swamped by the great Mongol 
flood which overwhelmed so much of Asia and Europe at that 
time. As in all Shan countries, so here too the elephant played 
an important part in the life of both rulers and people, in court 
pageantry, as a riding animal, and as a bearer of burdens.“ That 
it was native to the region and not drawn from Burma or other 
Indo-Chinese regions, as was the case with the elephants used by 
the Chinese emperors in later times, we know from various his- 
torical references. It would appear from the statements of 
Marco Polo that the Shan people of Yiin-nan did not employ 





40 See, e.g., R. F. Johnston, Peking to Mandalay (London, 1908), p. 421, 
note 14, 

41 Cf. Navarette, ‘Account of the Empire of China,’ in Churchill, Voyages 
(London, 1744), vol. 1, chap. 17 (p. 37); ‘In the province of Jun-nan there 
are very good elephants bred.’ 

“L. Richard, A Comprehensive Geography of the Chinese Empire and its De- 
pendencies (Shanghai, 1908; trsl. by M. Kennelly, 8.J.), p. 17; A. R. Col- 
quhoun, Across Chrysé, vol. 2, p. 65; Major H. R. Davies, Yun-nan, pp. 86, 
134; Fred W. Carey, ‘Notes of a Journey Overland from Szemao to Rangoon,’ 
Journal of the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 36 (1905), p. 6. 

* Prof. E. H. Parker, ‘Early Laos and China,’ China Review, Sept.—Oct., 
1890. 
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the elephant in war; for he asserts categorically that the Mongols 
encountered war-elephants for the first time at the battle of 
‘Unciam’ (Yung-ch’ang),“ which they fought against the Burmese 
in 1277,” after they had completed the overthrow of the Shan 
kingdom in Yiin-nan. That war-elephants were later used in 
that province, however, in the Ming Dynasty, we know; notably 
was this the case with the last scion of that house to offer resistance 
to the conquering Manchus in the middle of the 17th century; 
he, we are told, raised in Yiin-nan, whither he had fled, an army 
of 200,000 men and 600 elephants; but the latter, the account 
goes on to state, did more hurt to their own side than to that of 
the enemy.*® It must have been not long after this period that 
the elephant practically disappeared from this remote western 
province, its last refuge on Chinese soil; for the Manchu emperors 
were forced to draw for those which they maintained at their 
court in Peking upon regions outside of China Proper.*? 

Thus the fate which overtook the elephant in both the eastern 
and the western extremities of its ancient habitat has been pre- 
cisely the same. It would appear, indeed, that it can maintain 
itself in the presence of man only in regions which have not ad- 
vanced beyond the hunting and planting stage of cultural evolu- 
tion, and where the demand for ivory is purely local and relatively 
slight. Once true agriculture and intertribal commerce are 
introduced, the creature’s fate is sealed. In China, just as in 
Mesopotamia and Syria, the growth of population and the cease- 
less demand for ivory combined to bring about the extinction of 
this great animal, almost the last of the tribes of giant mammals 
that roamed over the globe during the Tertiary. While it existed, 
however, there can be no doubt that the ivory trade played a 
part in the diffusion of the Chinese type of civilization among the 
peoples of southeastern Asia quite comparable to the influence of 
the ancient amber trade in early Europe or to that of the modern 
ivory trade in Africa, where conditions are no doubt in many 
respects similar to those which existed in the protohistoric period 
in what is now South China. 





“ Colquhoun, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 277. 

“ Yule and Cordier, Marco Polo, vol. 2, p. 104 and note 3. 
Navarette, in Churchill, Voyages, 1. 338. 

47 Cf. The Chinese Repository, vol. 9 (1840), pp. 453, 470. 





THE TWO RECENSIONS OF SLAVONIC ENOCH 
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THE Book OF THE SECRETS OF ENocu is known to us through 
an Old Slavonic version of which there are two recensions. One 
is represented by Codex Chludovianus, written in Southern Russia 
in 1679 and published by Popov in 1880, and Codex Belgradensis, 
written in Bulgaria in the 16th century and discovered by Sokolov 
in 1880. The other is found in Codex Belgradensis Serbius, 
written in the 16th century and published by Novakovig in 1884; 
Codex Vindobonensis Slavonicus 125, written in the 16th century 
and collated by Bonwetsch; Codex Moscovitanus Barsovii, 
written in the 17th century; and a number of fragments published 
by Popov, Pypin, and Tichonravov, some of them as old as the 
14th century. It has become customary to designate the former 
recension, which is longer, as A, and the latter as B. Of A an 
English translation was made by W. R. Morfill, which was pro- 
vided with an introduction by R. H. Charles (The Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, Oxford, 1896). Nathanael Bonwetsch gave a 
German Version of both A and B (Das slavische Henochbuch, 
Berlin, 1896). Excerpts of A, of sufficient length to give a good 
idea of its contents, were rendered into Latin by Stephanus 
Székely (Bibliotheca Apocrypha, Freiburg, 1913); and both A and 
B were translated by Nevill Forbes in R. H. Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, I1, Oxford, 1913. 

Charles, Bonwetsch, and Székely agree in regarding B as a mere 
resumé of A, or as an incomplete and truncated text, while they 
consider A, aside from a few minor interpolations, as in the main 
a dependable rendering of the Greek original. This view has been 
adopted by Harnack (Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur, 11, 1, 
Berlin, 1897), Littmann (Jewish Encycl. V, New York, 1903), 
Bousset (Die Religion des Judentums, Berlin, 1903), and Schiirer 
(Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes, III, 4th ed. Leipzig, 1909). 
Bonwetsch (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1896, p. 155) called 
attention to the fact that the question whether A and B already 
existed as independent recensions in the Greek had not been 
raised by Charles, but did not discuss it himself, though it may 
perhaps be inferred from his emphasis upon the substantial 
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identity of the two recensions in the parts they have in common 
that he regarded B as the work of a Slavonic excerptor. Bousset, 
on the other hand, is likely to have thought of two recensions, as 
he lays much stress upon the superiority of B’s readings in a 
number of places. 

On the assumption that A on the whole represents most faith- 
fully the Greek original many passages and turns of expression 
have been cited to prove that the book was written in Egypt by 
a Hellenistic Jew. It is a significant fact, however, that all these 
passages, with a single exception, are wanting in B. From 1. 1 
it has been inferred that the author used the Greek version of the 
Old Testament. .A’s statement that Enoch was 165 years old 
when he begat Methuselah no doubt came from this source; but 
B does not mention this irrelevant circumstance, and only refers 
to the fact that Enoch was 365 years of age when the story begins. 
In 1. 10 Gaidad is found among the sons of Enoch, as in the 
Greek version; he is absent in B, as in the Masoretic text. 50. 4 
is said to be a close rendering of the Greek version of Deut. 33. 35. 
But the expression ‘The avenger on the great day of judgment’ 
is not found in any Greek manuscript or daughter-version. It 
seems to be a phrase coined from the general impression of the 
Old Testament passage, and may have been suggested by the 
Hebrew text, just as the paraphrase in Rom. 12. 19; Heb. 10. 30 
was from the Greek. Five passages have been claimed to be 
quotations from the Greek text of Ecclesiasticus, viz. 43. 2, 3 from 
23. 7 and 10. 20 ff.; 47. 5 from 1. 2; 51. 1, 3 from 7. 32 and 2. 4; 
61. 2 from 39. 25; and 65. 2 from 17. 3, 5. But 47. 5 is not found 
in B; the ‘good houses and evil habitations in the great aeon’, 
mentioned in B (61. 2), are not referred to in Ecclus. 39. 25; in 
the other three places the language is nowhere closer to the Greek 
version than to the Hebrew text, and the expressions are of such a 
general character that it is not even necessary to suppose a 
dependence on the work of Siracides in Hebrew. An author may 
certainly affirm that ‘none is greater than he who feareth God’, 
counsel men to ‘stretch out their (your) hand to the poor’, and 
declare that God has given man ‘eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
and the heart to think’, without being suspected of having copied 
such phrases from some book that happens to be known to us. 
The suggestion has been put forth tentatively and dubiously that 
65. 4 is derived from Wisdom of Solomon, 7. 17, 18. If such a 
dependence is extremely doubtful as regards A, it is wholly 
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improbable in the case of B. It cannot be proved that B shows 
any familiarity with the Greek version. 

An important indication of Hellenistic influence in A is the 
derivation of the name of Adam in 30. 13 from the Greek designa- 
tions of the four quarters of the world. All the more significant 
is the fact that this passage is not found in B. In 30. 3, A gives 
the Greek names of the five planets, Kronos, Aphrodite, Ares, 
Zeus, and Hermes, besides the sun and the moon. This passage 
is likewise absent in B. There are several statemerts concerning 
the calendar which seem to imply an astronomical knowledge 
more likely to have existed among Egyptian than Palestinian 
Jews; such as those referring to the Metonic cycle of 19 years 
(16. 8), the 28-year period (15. 4), the 532-year period (16.8), 
and the length of the year as 365144 days (14.7). Charles at once 
suspected 16. 8 of being an interpolation in A; very naturally so, 
as the 532 years’ cycle was established by Victorinus of Aquitania 
in the 5th century A. D. The shorter periods were not unknown 
to Palestinian writers. But none of these statements are found 
in B. 

Certain doctrines supposed to be distinctive of the Hellenistic 
Jews of Egypt have been pointed out, such as the pre-existence of 
the soul (23. 5), the seven natures, or qualities, of man (30. 9), 
the possibility of seeing the angels (31. 2), the two ways, light and 
darkness (30. 15); evil being due to ignorance (30. 16), and the 
divine demand for purity of heart, rather than for sacrifices which 
are nothing (45. 3). Some of these conceptions were held by 
Palestinian Jews. But the passages in A in which they are pre- 
sented are not found in B. The same is true of 30. 16 in which 
the influence of Platonic thought may possibly be seen. Only 
one doctrine that may be of Hellenistic origin is met with both in 
A and B. In 24. 2 both recensions state that God has created 
the existent from the non-existent, the visible from the invisible. 
This seems indeed closely akin to the thought of Philo. But 
whether the statement could not have been made by an Aramaic- 
speaking Jew in Palestine is by no means certain. It may have 
been only a protest against the notion that the world was created 
out of previously existing material, without any connection with 
Greek speculation. In 25. 1 the statement is wanting in B, but 
it appears in 25. 2. Influence of Egyptian mythology has been 
seen in ch. 25. The bursting of Adoil and the coming forth of 
the great light reminc us of the world-egg out of which the light 
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breaks forth. This egg-theory of the universe, however, is not 
limited to Egypt. It underlies the creation-story in Gen. 1. 1-3. 
Curiously enough, it is a great stone, according to B, that comes 
forth out of Idoil (idu il, ‘divine fountain’?). If there is not a 
mistranslation, this may point to another form of the myth, in 
which the earth as a huge stone comes out of the watery chaos, 
‘the fountain of God’. Phoenixes and Chalkydries, serpents with 
crocodile heads, are mentioned by A (12. 11), but not by B. In 
19. 6, however, Phoenixes occur in B; but so they do also in 
Ethiopic Enoch. 

There is an interesting difference between A and B as regards 
Satan. In the former recension the angels fall ‘with their prince’ 
(12. 3) or ‘with their prince Satanael’ (18. 3); ‘one of the arch- 
angels’ falls (29. 4 ff.); and Satanael flees from heaven, enters the 
serpent, and deceives Eve. Of all this there is not a word in B. 
Finally, it should be mentioned that neither the prohibition of 
the oath (49. 1) nor the institution of the eighth day as the 
first-born, i. e. the chief day (33. 1), is referred to in B. 

In view of the character of the material in A, not found in B, it 
is well-nigh inconceivable that the latter can be a resumé made 
by a Slavonic writer. How could a Christian Slav, living some- 
where in Bulgaria, or even in Constantinople, in the 10th or 11th 
century, have possessed such a marvelous acquaintance with the 
peculiar tendencies of thought among the Hellenistic Jews of 
Egypt which distinguished them from the Aramaic-speaking Jews 
of Palestine? How could he have acquired such unerring skill as 
would have enabled him to detect and eliminate practically every 
expression that revealed the slightest touch of Greek influence? 
And what could have been his motive? It is, of course, equally 
impossible to imagine an Old Slavonic writer of that age adding, 
out of his extraordinary erudition, and to serve some doctrinal 
interest, all the plus of A. There were, consequently, two Greek 
recensions, probably translated at different times. B, no doubt, 
was the earliest version. A later scholar, finding a Greek manu- 
script containing a longer text, naturally followed the already 
existing version, except where there was an important divergent 
reading, and translated independently the additional passages. 

As regards the Greek recensions it can scarcely be thought 
probable that an Alexandrian Jew should have gone to work 
deliberately to cut out everything that savored of Hellenistic 
thought, without ever revealing such a doctrinal position as 
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would make this procedure intelligible, e. g. by preaching the 
advent of the Messiah or the resurrection of the dead, or by 
some sign of an anti-Hellenic bias. Every consideration appears 
to lead to the view that the Greek manuscript used by the author 
of the Slavonic recension A represented an expanded text made 
by an Alexandrian Jew who felt that there were many things that 
could be profitably added to the book he had before him and was 
copying. This book itself, fortunately, was not supplanted, but 
found its way into the Slavonic church as well as the interpolated 
edition. 

The peculiar character of the Greek original of B is probably 
due to its being a translation of an Aramaic or Hebrew work, 
written in Palestine before the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A. D. A 
Hebrew original of some parts of Slavonic Enoch has been sug- 
gested by Charles. He gives two reasons: the quotation of this 
book in six passages of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
which he regards as having been written in Hebrew, viz., Simeon 
5, Levi 14, Judah 18, Dan 5, Naphtali 4, Benjamin 9, and the 
affinities between this book and a work extant in Hebrew called 
135 "HD and referred to twice in Zohar under the title "5D 
VUNT PS. Schiirer (Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1896, p. 347 
ff.) has convincingly shown that our Slavonic Enoch cannot have 
been the work quoted in the six passages, that there are three 
other passages, Levi 10 and 16 and Zebulon 3, where also the book 
of Enoch is quoted, but nothing even remotely like it is found in 
Slavonic Enoch, and that the description of the seven heavens 
differs so radically that there is not a single point on which they 
agree. The probability is that there are more Enoch books to 
discover. Charles does not deem it possible to indicate the parts 
that could have belonged to the Semitic original. 

There is nothing that forbids the assumption that practically 
all of B represents the text written in Palestine. The absence of 
the Messianic hope has been cited against such a possibility. But 
there are other parts of the Enoch literature, and many other 
works besides, undoubtedly written by Jews in Palestine, in which 
that hope is not expressed. Nor is the peculiar conception of the 
life to come a valid ground of objection. There is no allusion to 
a resurrection; the souls of men go to mansions appropriate to 
their character immediately after death; yet there is a final 
judgment day. The doctrines of the future life are evidently 
fluctuating. There is a certain affinity to the Essene teaching; 
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yet the author was not an Essene. He believed in oaths, in 
sacrifices, and in visiting the temple three times a day, which 
would scarcely have been possible if he had not lived in Jerusalem. 
There are no signs in B of distinctively Christian influence. It is 
impossible to decide whether the book was written in Hebrew or 
Aramaic. The Greek version may have been made in the Ist 
century A. D. At any rate, it was earlier than Origen who, refer- 
ring to the Shepherd of Hermas (Mand. 1.1), says (De principiis 
1. 3. 2): ‘sed et in Enoch libro his similia describuntur’. That 
is true of Slavonic Enoch (24. 2; 47. 3), but not of Ethiopic 
Enoch. Harnack has rightly laid stress on the singular libro; 
Origen found, apparently, Slavonic Enoch as a part of his Enoch 
book.’ What this book contained at the time is difficult to deter- 
mine. In De principiis 4. 35 he quotes from it ‘ambulavi usque 
ad imperfectum’ and ‘universas materias perspexi’ which are not 
found in either Ethiopic or Slavonic Enoch; nor is there the 
slightest evidence that it contained Eth. Enoch xxxvii-lxxi, a 
book of which no trace is extant in Patristic literature, as the 
present writer has shown (Original Language of the Parables of 
Enoch, Chicago, 1908). The copy of the Enoch book from which 
the first Ethiopic version was made does not seem to have con- 
tained either Slavonic Enoch or Ethiopic Enoch xxxvii-Ixxi. 

The expanded edition underlying A may not be so late as the 
5th century, as the reference to the 532 years’ cycle may be one 
of the last interpolations. Additions were probably made at 
different times. Some of them are open to the suspicion of 
Christian origin, such as the condemnation of sacrifices (45. 3 A), 
the prohibition of oaths in very nearly the words of Jesus (49. 1. 
2 A), and the statement concerning the establishment of the 
eighth, i. e. the first day as preéminent (33. 1. 2 A). Because 
Christian interpolations were sometimes very clumsy, as in 
Oracula Sibyllina, Testamenta XII patriarcharum, and other works, 
which probably Tertullian had in mind when he accused the Jews 
of removing expressions ‘quae Christum sonant’ (De cultu femi- 
narum, 1. 3), it is not necessary to suppose that they must all 
have been of this character. A Christian hand may, here and 
there, have retouched very delicately, yet none the less effectively, 
a Jewish original which it copied. The fate of the two Greek 
recensions before the translation of B into Old Slavonic is wholly 
unknown; but much copying and further corruption from this 
source are not likely between the 5th and 10th centuries. 
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A new king of Babylonia 


A small temple document, in the possession of Mr. C. C. Gar- 
bett, of London, furnishes us with the name of a new king, pre- 
sumably of Babylonia. It is from the archives of the Temple of 
Nergal, in Udani. The writer knows of no other occurrence of 
this place-name in cuneiform literature. The provenance of the 
tablet is unknown. The name of the king, Marduk-bél-zér, is also 
unknown. The general character of the tablet resembles some of 
those belonging to the ninth and eighth centuries B. C., which 


have been published by the writer in Babylonian Records in the 
Library of J. P. Morgan, Part I. It is not improbable that Marduk- 
bél-zér is one of the missing rulers of that period. The tablet reads: 

88 shaggullu, including 1 ..., and 1 mashaddu, the Temple of 
Nergal of Udani intrusts to Bélshunu of the Temple of Nergal of 
Udani. (It is dated) Udani, 9th day of Tebet, of the accession 
year of Marduk-bél-zér, the king. Scribe: Nabt-abi-lidari, (who 
was the) officer of utensils. . 

ALBERT T. CLay 
Yale University 
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Huruppati, ‘betrothal gifts’ 


In the recently published Assyrian Code (Otto Schroeder, 
Keilschrifttexte aus Assur verschiedenen Inhalts, 1920, Nos. 1-6; 
143-144 and 193), there occurs in §§ 41 and 42 of Text No. 1 
(pl. 8, col. 6, 14-39) a term hu-ru-up-pa-a-ti (col. 6, 17 and.20) in 
a context which makes it quite clear that ‘betrothal gifts’ of some 
kind are intended. I suggested this interpretation in my transla- 
tion of the Code (JAOS vol. 41, No. 1, p. 39, note 61), but I did 
not recognize that an explanation of the term lay at hand in a 
Talmudic passage, Treatise Kiddushin (Talmud Babli), 6a: 
ha-’6mer harupati mekuddeset. ‘If a man says (to a woman) my 
hariipah, she is betrothed’; and the text goes on to say, ‘for in 
Judea they call the betrothed (’arésah) haripah.’ 

Dr. Siegmund Frey (of Huntingdon Park, California) was kind 
enough to call my attention to this passage which bears directly 
on the term huruptu, of which huruppéti is the plural form. More- 
over, we have the Niphal form of the stem hdrap in Biblical 
Hebrew used in the sense of ‘betrothed’, in Lev. 19.20, siphah 
neherepet ld-’is, ‘A maid betrothed to a man’. Talmud Babli 
Gittin 43a (see Marcus Jastrow, Talmudic Dictionary, p. 500a) 
discusses the detailed circumstances involved in the term siphah 
neherepet while in Talmud Babli Kerithoth 11b neherpdah is 
incidentally explained as synonymous with b“dldh ‘married’. 
The Talmud itself suggests two explanations for this use of the 
Niphal of harap in the sense of betrothed; (1) that the underlying 
stem means to ‘grind’ so that a neherepet is ‘one crushed by a man’ 
(Talmud Jerushalmi Kiddushin I, 59a top), or (2) that the term 
means to ‘change one’s condition’ (Talmud Babli Kerithoth 11a). 
See Marcus Jastrow 7b., p. 505a.. 

It is questionable whether either of these explanations is correct, 
and I am inclined to believe that we come nearer to the associa- 
tion of ideas involved if we start from some such meaning as 
‘pluck, tear’, for the stem. This meaning is vouched for in Assyrian 
harapu, from which we get harpu ‘harvest’ as the plucking season; 
and similarly hérep in Hebrew is primarily the autumn or harvest 
season and only by a natural extension applied to the ‘winter’. 
In Talmudic usage, far‘ah hardpah is ‘the market soon after crop’ 
(Marcus Jastrow, 7b. 505a). 

The ‘plucked (or ‘“torn’’) maid’ might be taken either in the 
sense of the deflowered or as the one ‘gathered in’ by a man— 
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the captive woman who would naturally be reduced to the position 
of serfdom in ancient society. 

At all events, the comparison with the Biblical and Talmudical 
passage makes it clear that huruptu is to be connected with the 
idea of ‘betrothed’. In § 41 of text No. 1 of the Assyrian Code, 
two ceremonies are described which make the agreement to marry 
a woman final. It is said that if ina ami raki one pours oil on the 
head of a daughter or if one in a sakultu brings huruppati, ‘there can 
be no revocation’. The amu rdku must be ‘the day of betrothal’ 
(see my note 60, l. c. p. 38) and the pouring of oil would be an 
appropriate betrothal ceremony, performed as may be concluded 
from § 42, by the prospective father-in-law. The sakultu is appar- 
ently a receptacle in which the huruppdti are brought, like the 
téne (Deut. 26. 2, 4) or the sal (Jud. 6. 19; Num. 6. 75, ete.), 
in Hebrew, while the huruppdti are clearly betrothal gifts. They 
may have been fruits, as I suggested in the note to my translation 
referred to at the beginning of this article, though I would not now 
press this point. The analogy with the custom still prevailing 
among Moroccans as described by Westermarck, Marriage Cere- 
monies in Morocco, pp. 33, 43, 45, 47, ete., would suggest rather 
that the huruppdti consisted of a selection of provisions for the 
household, wheat, butter, flour and perhaps also meat. In § 42, 
the amu raku and gakultu are omitted, but clearly only by way of 
abbreviation, for the same two ceremonies are referred to—the 
pouring of oil and the bringing of betrothal gifts—and as in § 41, 
it is assumed that either of these two ceremonies (lu ...lu ‘either 

. or’) binds the father to give his son to a girl picked out to be 
his wife. The law says that if after either of these two ceremonies 
has been performed, the son dies or flees, the father is obliged to 
substitute another son as the husband for the girl. 

It appears, therefore, that in Assyria and no doubt also in 
Babylonia, the betrothal, marked by some ceremony, was binding 
even before an actual marriage had taken place. In fact the 
betrothal was the marriage, as everywhere in primitive society 
and down to a late period of social advance. The single act of 
betrothal through some symbolical act fixed the status of the girl 
as a wife. The same, as we know, continued to be the case among 
the Hebrews in Old Testament times and underlies the marriage 
laws of the Jews in the Talmudic period. See Jacob Neubauer, 
Zur Geschichte des Biblisch-Talmudischen (MVAG Vol. 24, 
1919), pp. 185-189. Even when a distinction between betrothal 
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(ertisin) and marriage (kiddisin) set in, the betrothal act con- 
tinued to be regarded as binding. The formal marriage was 
merely a fulfillment of the betrothal. 


TMorris Jastrow, JR. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Dr. Efros’ Emendation of Jer. 4. 29 

The emendation by Dr. Efros to Jer. 4.29, to read 09333, ‘into 
ditches’, instead of D°3y3, ‘into thickets’, published in the JouRNAL, 
p. 75, is uncalled for. There is no difficulty in the text as it stands. 
His main objection is, that the term D°3Y is not used elsewhere in 
the Bible in the sense of ‘thickets’. Is this the only word in the 
Bible that has no companion? Besides, the term 0°33 as found in 
the Bible, denotes a well, cistern, or reservoir, where water is kept, 
and is not a fit place for hiding or protection (see 2 Kings, 3.16; 
Jer. 14.3.). The word 83Y in Syriac, or $38 in Talmudic Aramaic, 
means a wood, thicket, or forest. Wherever is found in the 
Bible the word “Iy°, ‘a wood’, the Peshitto renders N2Y, e. g., 
Ps. 96.12. 

Isipor 8S. Levitan 
Baltimore, Md. 


The ‘two youths’ in the LXX to Dan. 6 


At the Baltimore meeting of the Society Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt 
made an argument for the superiority of the Septuagintal form of 
Dan. 6 over the Massoretic. He found in the Hebrew an absurd 
midrashic expansion which penalized all the three presidents and 
120 satraps with all their families by their condemnation to the 
lions’ den, a hecatomb feast indeed! He pointed out that in the 
LXX the guilty conspirators are limited to Daniel’s two fellow- 
presidents, and hence the carnage at the end of the story was 
moderate enough. Now the major premise of midrashic extrava- 
gance as necessarily secondary is precarious; midrash is often 
rationalized by a second hand, and this is often the case with the 
rationalistic Greek translators. Further, a close examination of 
the LXX text shows that Dr. Schmidt’s preference for it is con- 
tradicted. He makes much of the 5vo veaviorxou v. 4 (Mass. 5), 
but why should the co-presidents be called ‘youths’? The word is 
appropriate to Daniel and the other three ‘boys’ in 1.4, and to the 
harem officials of Xerxes in Est. 2.2 = né‘arim, but not to those 
exalted triumvirs. The LXX does not repeat the absurdity; 
in v. 24 (25) they appear as ‘those two men.’ 
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The text of LXX vv. 3b, 4 is manifestly composite and syntac- 
tically disturbed, and ‘the two youths’ appear to be an arrant 
insertion. We read (I letter the successive sections for conven- 
ience of reference): 

(a) Then the king counselled to establish Daniel over his 
whole kingdom 

(b) and the two men (avdpes) whom he established with 
him and 127 satraps. 

(c) And when the king counselled to establish Daniel over 
his whole kingdom, 

(d) then took counsel and decision among themselves the 
two youths 


Evidently (b) in its position is absurd, and (c) is a doublet to (a). 
We have to omit (c). Now the present writer is convinced that 
the LXX to ec. 3-6 is a translation of a variant Aramaic text 
(Hebrew in the Song of the Three Holy Children), which accounts 
for the eccentricities of the LX X in these chapters. If this is the 
case, (b) contains the subject of the verb in (d). What was a 
nominative in the original the translator understood as an accusa- 
tive, the doublet (c) having interfered with the construction. 
The change in construction having been made, he gratuitously 
brought in ot Svo veaviorxo: as the subject to the verb in (d), 
itself marked as a gloss by its position at the end of the clause. 
His veavioxot appears to be a reminiscence of the ‘three youths’ 
in 1 Esd. 3.4, where mention of them is made after listing the 
officers of the realm and ‘the 127 satraps’, which latter item he 
carried over into his form of Dan. 6.1. He had also probably in 
mind the rivalry of two of the youths against the third, there 
Zorobabel, here Daniel, The present passage originally read, ‘And 
the two men whom he established with him and 127 satraps took 
counsel’, etc. That is, the Semitic copy of the LXX made all 
those officials conspirators, but the Greek translator rationalized. 
Once again he followed his original contribution by adding ‘[those] 
two [men]’ in v. 24 (25). The LXX is here, as in general, no 
authority for an earlier and better text. The earliest form of the 
story may have made the two men the sole conspirators and can 
possibly be recovered by a few excisions, but this was early 
obscured in the existing forms of the tradition. 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY 
Philadelphia Divinity School 
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Note on Paippaldda 6. 18 


When Edgerton published Paipp Bk 6 (JAOS 34. 374ff.) he 
was not satisfied with the form of this hymn as edited. Several 
times I have attacked it without success; but having recently 
worked out a good reconstruction it seems worth while to publish 
it, not because of any particular value in the hymn itself, but 
rather because it so neatly shows that others than the first editor 
of the Paipp text have plenty of opportunities to do good work 
on the text; and because it is an excellent example of this manu- 
script’s mode of abbreviation of stanzas by omitting not only 
identical refrain-pidas but also identical words of padas which 
are similar and similarly placed in their respective stanzas. 
Edgerton has discussed this fully (JAOS 34. 377): the best 
example is Paipp 4. 30 (JAOS 35. 86). A comparison of the 
transliteration and the reconstruction will reveal the situation: 
of course the verse divisions indicated in the transliteration reflect 
the edited form of the text. 


Transliterated text 


[f95b13] sam md sificantu [14] marutas sam piisd sam vrhaspatih 


sam mdadyam agnis simcatu prajayad ca [15] dhanena ca | dirgham 
| 


dyus krnotu me 
sam ma sificantv ddityads sam ma si [16] ficantv agnayah indras 
sam asmdn simcatu 
sificanty anusd sam arkd rsa [17] yas ca ye | piisd sam sificatu 
gandharvapsarasas sam ma sifiicantu devatah [18] bhagas sam 
sincatu prthivt sam ma siticantu yd diva | antariksam sam 
[19] svicantu pradigas sam ma sivicantu ya disah asa sam 
sinicantu kr [20] sayah sam m4 sificantv osadhth sammdas sam 
sificantu nabhyas sam mé@ si [f96a] ficantu sindhavah samudrds 
sam | 
sam mds siicantv dpas sam ma sificantu vr [2] stayah satyam sam 
asmana sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca | dirgham dyus kr [3] notu 
mezlz 
Edited text 


sam ma sificantu marutas sath piisi sarn brhaspatih | 
sarin miyam agnis sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca dirgham 
ayus krnotu me z 1 z 

sam mi sificantv Adityds sarh mi sificantv agnayah | 


indras sam asm4n sificatu ere ee er eer Ye ee eee 
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<sarh mi> sificantv arusis sam arka rsayaé ca ye | 
plgi sam <asmin> sificatu® °° ° °° °° °° °° °° S83 
<sarh mai> gandharvapsarasas sarh mai sificantu devatah | 
bhagas sath <asmfn sificatu> °° °° °° °° °° °° °%G4qz 
<sarh ma> sificatu prthivi sarh m4 sificantu ya divah | 
antariksam sath <asmfn sificatu> °° °° °° °° °° ° G5 
<sarh ma> sificantu pradi§as sarh mi sificantu ya diSah | 
Sica <amfasifiestu> °° °° PSF 9F%% 
<sarh ma> sificantu krsayah sarh mi sificantv osadhih | 
somas sam <asmifn sificatu> °° °° °°° °° °° °% % 97 
<sath ma> sificantu nadyas sarh mi sificantu sindhavah | 
samudras sam <asmfn sificatu> °° °°°°° °° °° gi 
sara mi sificantv Apas sarh ma sificantu vrstayah | 
satyam sam asman sificatu prajaya ca dhanena ca dirgham 
ayus krnotu me z 9 z 


Notes 


In general the reconstruction justifies itself, but a few comments 
are apposite. As edited here the hymn has nine stanzas, the nor- 
mal number for Bk 6: moreover hymn 19 is a close parallel to 
hymn 18 and it has nine stanzas. These two hymns have prac- 
tically the same intent and are very similar in structure: 19. lede 
read ksetrarn sam asmin sificatu prajayi ca dhanena ca | dyus- 
mantam krnotu mam, and the other stanzas change only the 
noun in pada ec: these pidas are abbreviated in the same manner 
as the cde padas of 18. 

In 18. 3a arusis was suggested to me by Edgerton; it seems 
good. 

Paidas 5c and 8c, as edited, have more than eight syllables; 
justification may be found in 19. 9c sarasvati sam asmAn sificatu, 
written out in full in the ms, and in 19. 7¢ where the abbreviation 
is daksinaé sam, which may without hesitation be completed with 
asman sificatu. 

Pada 7c, somas for saramés, may cause some doubts; but not 


serious doubts, I hope. 
LeRoy C. BARRET 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee, acting under Article IV, Section 2, of the 
Constitution, as amended at the 1921 Annual Meeting, has elected the follow- 
ing to membership in the Society: 


Mr. R. D. Baners1 Mr. FREDERICK Moore 
Mr. Emerson B. Curistie Pror. H. Nau 

Pror. A. B. DoRuva Pror. Epovarp NAVILLE 
Mr. Apram I. ELKus Mr. Naoyrosnr Ocawa 
Pror. A. B. GAJENDRAGADKAR Rev. Dr. THomas PorTER 
Mrs. H. P. GAMBOE Mr. G. Howianp SHaw 
Pror. SHIVAPRASAD GUPTA Pror. V. V. Sovani 
Pror. MuHAMMAD ISMAIL Mr. J. F. Sprincer 
Pror. FLEMING JAMES Rev. THomas STENHOUSE 
Dean Maximo M. Kataw FaTHER M. VANOVERBERGH 
Pror. L. H. LARIMER Rev. Horace K. Wricat 
Pror. JAMES C. MAnrRY 


The Executive Committee has voted that the current volume of the 
JouRNAL, Volume 41, shall be dedicated to the memory of the late Professor 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


Notice has been received of the founding of a new periodical entitled 
Mitteilungen zur osmanischen Geschichte, published at Vienna by Hélzel. 
The editors are Prof. Dr. Friedr. Kraelitz and Dr, Paul Wittek. Band I, 
Heft 1, has appeared. 


Volume 1 (paits 1-4) of the Journal of the Palestine Oriental Society, 
published in Jerusalem, has appeared, under the editorship of Messrs. 
Dhorme, ‘Danby, Yellin. It contains articles by Lagrange, Albright, 
McCown, Yellin, Worrell, Raffaecli, Decloedt, Clay, Slousch, Peters, Eitan, 
etc. Subscriptions, at $4.00, may be sent to Dr. E. M. Grice, Babylonian 
Collection, Yale Univ., New Haven, Conn. 


The operations 0° the University of Pennsylvania Museum expedition at 
Beisan, Palestine, hkegan June 20, under the charge of Dr. Clarence 8. 
Fisher. 


PERSONALIA 


Pror. C. Everetr Conant, until recently connected with the University 
of Chattanooga, has accepted a position at Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota. 


Dr. V. S. SuKTHANKAR has left the United States. His address is 22 
Carnac Road, Kalbadevi P. O., Bombay, India. 








